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For the New-Yoiker. 
TO MY QUAKER COUBIN. 


; “Don't tell me of the feelings, the fine sensibilities, the hope and 










" 6 increase 
of aot Why tf eae rr) — “Make te if thee 
no longer an apology for the laziuess thee is guilty of when 
thee ceases to give us and every body the ‘ scintillations of thy = 
etical geuius.’ Itis not that thy ‘days are in the yellow leaf,’ but 
that theyare days of duwaright—taziuess!”—Eztract from her letter. 
Yrs, thou art right, sweet coz! I own 
T-am a lazy rhymer—very, 
And seldom give my harp2 tone 
Of willing music. sad or merry ; 
Its strings are anapped, or out of tune, 
And I myself am out of fashion, 
For wailing ditties to the moon 
Was never my peculiar passion. 
I never wet my thirsty lip 
At Helicon’s inspiring fonntain, 
Nor even in fancy took a trip 
To meet the muses on their mountaia. 
The voice of Fame is sweet enough, 
Doubtless, for devotees who love her, 
But then her hill is quite too rough 
And steep for me to clamber over. 
Lazy and uninspired, can I 
Write for thee canzonet or sonnet ? 
Or, smitten by thy beauty, try 
To perpetrate a song upon it? 
No—though thy charms of face and form 
Would madden, like a heavenly vision, 
When wine and love had rendered warm 
Some dreamer of the fields Elysian! 
No—though the wicked world should swear 
Thou art the latest importation 
From that bright realm where seraphs are 
Bending for aye in adoration | 
For beauty is at discount now 
With the dull muse that weaves my numbers, 
Nor laughing eye, nor polished brow, 
Gleams on her in her dreamless slumbers:; 
But, for the brightness of thy youth, 
And for the chastened love I bear thee, 
And for thy gentleness and truth, 
Which even thievish Time must spare thee, 
And for thy heart which overflows 
With kindness for the wronged and lowly, 
And for thy guileless soul which glows 
With tenderest feelings, pure and holy— 
And for that fervent zeal for Right 
Which burneth in thy bosom ever, 
And for that steadfast faith whose might 
In peril’s hour shall fail thee never— 
For human sympathies, which bring 
True hearts around thee to adore thee— 
For these, dear coz! I kneel and fling 
The tribute of my song before thee. 
Others may sonnetize the spell 
That lives within thy radiant glances, 
And lying lordlings boldly tell 
That loveliness around thee dances; 
Vows may be offered thee in rhyme, 
And worship paid in common metre; 
But these will pass with passing time, 
For beauty than the wind is fleeter. 
Be mine the better task to find 
For thee a tribute undegrading: 
Flowers from the garden of the mind, 
Fragrant and pure, and never-fading— 
Gems from the mines of knowledge won, 
Brighter than fancy ever painted— 
An offering to lay upon 
The altar of a heart untainted. 
So, when the hand of Time hath teft 
From face and furm thy youthful graces, 
A tenderer beauty shall be left 


A chastened radiance, born of Thought, 
Around thy path shall then be shining, 
With more than earthly brightness fraught, 
To gild and bless thy life’s declining! 


Wicketequock, May '?, 1838. Gaoumrn. 
F-—_—___________] 

For the New-Yorker. 
POETRY. 


Tut only correct definition of Poetry appears to be, the 
delineation of the Beautiful and the True, as existing above, 
in and around us. The materials, therefore, may be con- 
sidered ample; the only difficulty lies in not finding or ap- 
preciating practical objects, and the want of skill in arrang- 
ing the emotions which such objects call up in the mind. 
Numbers and melody are not at the command of every one 
who may enter deeply into the poetic inspirations created 
by an object of Nature or Art; and, consequently, while 
much that is written is not Poetry, much that is actually 
so remains unwritten. 

If Poetry embraces the wide range that we have assigned 
it of the Beautiful and the True, it is evident that Nature 
must be the most fruitful source of inspiration, Art gene- 
rally ceasing to be either beautiful or true when it deviates 
to any considerable extent from Nature. This must be felt 
by any one conversant with painting or sculpture, in which 
the greatest effects are always produced by approximation 
to Nature ; and the more faithful the delineation, or, in other 
words, the closer the adherence to Nature, the more com- 
plete the triumph of the artist. No man or woman ever 
looked upon the celebrated statues in the Medicean Gallery 
at Florence, without feelings assimilated to poetical ones. 
They may not, asin the case of Byron and thousands of 
others, have taken the shape of verse, but in the speechless 
admiration was embodied the soul of Poetry, though they 
themselves were not perhaps conscious of the fact. Why 
this deep feeling in a work of Art? Because they see in 
the work Nature herself; the glorious inspiration of gen- 
ius; the embodying of the beautiful and the true, that with 
them may have been hitherto only ideal. 

The man who stands for the first time and gazes on the 
beautiful and majestic columns of the Parthenon at the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, feels a mingled emotion of admiration and 
sublimity, for the existence of which he is scarcely able to 
account. Place him in the midst of one of our primeval for- 
ests, where the o’erarching magnificent trees tell cf countless 
ages gone by, and in the massive trunks and interlaced 
canopy he traces the rich and unequaled original, and finds 
that in his admiration of Art he has only bowed to the copy- 
ist of the mighty Master. Nature, then, is full of Poetry, 
because all the elements of the beautiful and the true are 
there combined; Art furnishes the materials only as an 
imitator. 

No one can look abroad on the beautiful earth, with its 
mantle of rich green, and smiling flowers, without feeling 
that fiowers are indeed “the poetry of the earth.” How 
much that is delightful do these little mementoes call up, re- 
collections savoring deeply of the poetry and the freshness 
of youth. Flowers tell of rambles in the meadow—chases 
after the golden-winged butterflies—tokens of affection and 
love, alas! that they, like the flowers, should se often and 
so early fade!—the mystic language of passion and love 
read with blushes and remembered with tears, sometimes of 
joy, but oftener we think of sadness; and not unfrequenty 
they speak a deep-toned morality to which all would do well 
to take heed. 

The lessons they inculcate are of the purest kind; the 
truths they teach such as no one should forget. In their 
rich buds we see the opening promises of childhood’s spring, 
in the withered and scattered petals is found a no less live- 
ly emblem of the close of man's fevered career. The short- 
est-lived flower has scarcely to wait for the fading of the 








To sanctify their fading traces; 


child that with it commenced its bright abd sunny career. 





Look at that beautifublittle girl. Wild, playful, confiding, 
affectionate, fearless and fall of love, the very picture of 
sinless innocence and heavenly hope. Now her ars are 
around your neck, now her child kiss is on your cheek, and 
|| now her curling hair is floating in the summer wind as she 
| bounds over the green turf, frolicsome as the kitten or the 

spaniel, her companions. There is health on her cheek, 
there is freedom in her movements, there are lightness and 
joy in her heart. Thoughts of conquests, and equipages, 
and settlements, have never yet found a place in her dreams 
—deep and passionate emotions have not yet left their traces 
on her heart, or disturbed the qmetness of her summer’s 
sea—soul, which constitutes the hell or heaven of woman, 
is, in its ordinary, shall we say degraded sense, to her un- 
known—and the thousand causes that will yet go to make 
up the sum total of her weal or wo, have not yet com- 
menced their exciting operations. The hateful passions 
that “‘ mixing with the world” is so apt to engender and 
foster; the envy, pride, and ambition, that caused the fall 
of angels, and from which the young can hardly hope to 
escape, have not found a place, or left their dark stains in 
her pure bosom. She is now Poetry itself; living, moving 
| Poetry; an incarnation of the beautiful and the true.— 
Would that she could always remain so! 

“Stars are the Poetry of Heaven”—traced by the Al- 
mighty’s own hand; and not the less worthy of being read, 
because we do nat, like the astrologers of old, find revealed 
in their glittering lines the mysteries of fate and the destiny 
ofman. How exquisitely delightful to stand and see, as the 
twilight deepens into darkness, as objects on earth one after 
another fade and go out, to see the dust of the sapphire 
Court of Heaven changing to gems of fire beneath His feet 
who upholds Creation! We pity from our soul the man 
who can look on the glorious garniture of the skies, the 
golden west, with its piled up masses of purple clouds, the 
planets wheeling their wide rounds to their own eternal 
music, the stars glittering in their own sea of light at incon- 
ceivable and illimitable distances, and not feel that he who 
can comprehend the smallest part of the magnificent plan, 
and weigh and measure the smallest of these celestial bo 
dies, must be more noble than the dust he treads, more 
durable than planets, or stars, or systems. He must indeed 
be but imperfectly organized who can spend a single eve of 
mild sweet summer beneath the blue o’erspreading sky and 
not feel that the beautiful and the true are befere him, nor 
experience the least moving of the divine afflatus. Such a 
man was not Derzhavan, when with the works of the Cre- 
ator before him, and fully embued with feelings of His 
majesty and power, he chose for a theme that great name 
whose power upholds, supports and circles all: 


GoD. 
“‘O Thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 


All space doth occupy—all motion 
Unchanged through time’s all-devastating flight— 
Thou only God! There is no God beside! 
Being above all beings ! 
Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with thyself alone; 


Embracing all, s ing, ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 
In its sublime research, philosophy 


May measure out the ocean d y count 
The sands, or the sun’s ray t, God! for thee 
aS dba sodiy Ames xo nene can mount 

to thy mysteries. Reason's brightest 
though kindled by thy light, in vein would ry 
To trace thy counsels infinite and dark ; 
And thought is lost ere thought ean soar so high, 
Even like past moments, in eternity. 
Thou from primeval nothi didst 

First, phy then exneney Lordy on th 

harmony, 
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fills all space with rays divine; ©’ 
art, and wert, and shall ber glorious !.great 
Life-givirg, life-sustaining, potence! ¥ ¢i 
Thy chains th’ unmeasured Universe surreund,; 
Upheld by thee, by thee inepired with breath ! 
Thou the -with the end haat bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 
As eparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born,.so worlds spring forth from thee ! 
And, as the spangles in the sunny rays, - 
Shine round the silver snow j,the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million lighted by thy hand, 
Anan a peat through the blue abyss; 
‘own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
‘All gay with life and eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call seve t hae of chrystal light ? 
A y of golden streams? 
Te en: burning bright? 
Suns, lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
Bat thou to these art as the noon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in thee is lost; 
What are ion thousand worlds, compared to Thee? 
And what am I,then? Heaven’s unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an item in the balance weighed 
Agaitist thy greatness—is a x on brought 
Against infinity! Whatam I, then? Nought. 


Nought!—but the effulgence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom tno. 
Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 
Nought!—but I live, and on hope’s pinion fly 
Eager toward thy presence; for in Thee 
L live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of thy Divinity, 
Iam, O Gop! and surely Tuou must BE! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding, then, to Thee : 
Control my spirit, guide my wand'ring heart ; 
Though but an atom, midst immensity, 
Still, Iam something fashioned by thy hand! 
Lholda middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close on the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land? — 


The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust! 
A monarch and a slave, a worm, a god! 
Whence came | here, and how? so marveiously 
Constructed and conceived? unknown? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy, 
For from himself alone it could not be. 
Creator! Yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good ! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 
Thy light, thy love, in their bright plentitude, 
Filled me with an immortal! soul to spring 
O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garment of eternal lay, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source—to Thee—its Author there. 
O thought ineffable! O visions blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Diety. 
Goud !—thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar, 
Thus seek thy presence, Being wise and good ! 
*Mhdet thy vast works admire, obey, adore. 
And when the is eloquent no more, 
The svul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 


There are few objects in Nature more poetical, or calcu- 
lated to make a deeper impression on the mind, than the 
‘ deep, deep sea,” with its immensity of waters, booming 
its sullen roar on a thousand shores, and with its tone ma- 
jestic melting into harmony the nch melody of “nature's 
anthem.” There is no more tangible representation of 
immensity and power, than the ocean; and he who looks 
upon it for the first time, experiences emotions he cannto 
willingly forget. Mountains are another object of earth 
sublime and poetical in the highest degree. There is some- 
thing so majestic, something which speaks of eternity, in 
their “ thunder-smitten pinnacles,” that we partake of feel- 
ings which can find expression only in the language of Po- 
etry. Coleridge's Hymn, written in the vale of Chamouni, 
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~y on the philosopher and the poet. Large rivers, deep, 
lost at last im the'abyssesofithe ocean, a'type of time swal- 
lowed up in eternity, form a part of that transcendant Po- 
etry which forms part of his works who creates objects and 
harmonizes all his designs. Morials, when listening to the 
music of Nature, sometimes catch a few of its tones, and re- 
peat, though at an immeasurable distance, some of the faint- 
est of its harmonies. ‘Then they give us Poetry, unwritten 
to them, Poetry from the true source of inspiration, the 
beautiful and the true. Brainerd’s conception of the Falls 
of Niagara might be said to be wholly ideal, he having never 
visited the place; yet his picture is matchless, and proves 
that his feelings were in unison with the Poetry of Creation. 
Others may have felt as deeply—his was the genius and skill 
to render visible to others the mighty argument which filled 
his bosom, and paint the thoughts which that world of wa- 
ters are so well calculated to excite. 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God poured thee from his “ hollow hand,” 
And hung his bow upon thine awful front, 
And spoke in that loud voice, which seemed to him 
_ Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 
“‘ The sound of many waters,” and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch His centuries in the eternal rocks. 


Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we 

That hear the question of that voice sublime ? 

Oh! what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar? 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 

Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ?—a light wave 

That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s might. 


Gentle reader, it isa sweet Sabbath morning in the leafy 
month of June; and if you will come with me and worship 
in nature’s woodland wild, we sball find more of pure Poet- 
ry than exists within brick walls or beneath lofty domes; 
and why not as much of the presence of the Deity? “'The 
groves were God’s finest temples;” and to this day, in 
whatever heart love to God and good will to man exists, 
there is his residence, and there is acceptable homage. 

The glorious sun has melted every cloud from the pure 
blue sky, and the soft south wind, breathing of earliest flow- 
ers, plays among the leaves, making gentle harmony. We 
will rest on this hed of deep, fresh moss, sprinkled over 
with the white and yellow blossoms of the wood violet.— 
Majestic columns of elm and maple rise around us, and the 
wild bee from the hollow trunk of the distant hemlock, is 
gathering from hidden flowers, or humbler petals, the sweet 
stores ordained for his food. The bright sun reaches us 
not. Glancing through the green leaves, flashes of golden 
light dance on the matted mosses or the springing plants, 
writing, but without impress, the Poetry of the Sky. Yon- 
der, far off in the deep blue, shorn of its silvery splendor by 
the sun’s brighter beams, floats like a mere white shred of a 
cloud the pale moon. We look on it until it becomes to our 
gaze some white winged seraph returning from some mis- 
sion of love to our fallen earth; or some spirit of the pure- 
hearted and good, released from earth’s cares and sorrows, 
and rising upward by suns and stars to the bosom of God. 


Slow, and solemn, and wavering, come the tones of the 
bell that calls the multitude to the church, its tones melting 
into sweet music in the distance, now sinking and now 
swelling, as it floats along over hill and valley and wood- 
land. And how beautifully chimes in the song, fitful and 
irregular, but saddening and sweet, of the wood dove. And 
the chant of the red-winged oriole, and the call of the scar- 
let tanager, are mingled, as they dart about, flashing amid 
the leaf-clad branches, in all the changing variety of the 
Poetry of Motion. Oh, cold must that heart be that can 
range throngh Nature, look up to the blue sky, and survey 
the beautiful earth in its rich garb of green and flowers, and 
pronounce it all barren ; and dead to all the finer sympathies 
of our natnre, recreant to all that is elevating and holy must 


drawing their waters from a thousand sources, but|/i 


Whit nian or woman is there who has not 
‘i eréwding upon them when in the 
summer's évening they have gone forth and 
fly flashing inthe forest gloom, while on the i 
liage, that swells and heaves upwards in the margin > 
silver moonlight lies piled like drifted snow, Thentin 
a shade of difference between Poetry and Love; isi 
then, that at such hours, when the heart is most , 
of impressions belonging to the beautiful and the’ 
two should spring up together, or that one should 20m. 
times be mistaken for the other? The religion the 
Catholic is the religion of Poetry ; the dim lighted ca: 
the solemn music, the rich pairitings, images that Danish | 
ideality, and the services and the incense, all speak of the 
passions, all belong to Poetry rather than the 
Love, too, is mingled; but who cannot see that in the cathe. 
dral, as well as in the conventicle, it is a love tinctured wit 
earth, insensibly, perhaps, but not the less deeply. The 
male devotee offers his prayers to the Virgin, and the wo. 
man, Mary, is present to him, instead of the Mother of Gog, 
The nun, young and beautiful, disappointed in her affer 
tions, perhaps, and secluded from the world, kneels befor 
the crucifix, and, pure in heart, though still with affections 
belonging to human love, worships the Man, Christ Jems, 
Love is from the Deity; and in its aspiration it naturally 
flows thitherward again; and though all that is human has 
some stains of earth, the more its wings are cleansed from 
these, the higher will be its flight, and the nearer its approach 
to the unspotted love of heaven. Is there no danger tat 
with the gifted and mind-illumined the Poetry may take the 
place of the Religion, as earthly feeling sometimes usurps 
the throne of Uranian Love?’ We fear there is, 


By some, the high moral lessons and life-giving doctrines 
of the new dispensation have been deemed unsuitable 
Poetry, as wanting the high grandeur and mystical sublim 
ity of the old. Even this in the hands of Byron and Moon 
proved sadly wanting in poetic inspiration, if the Sacred 
Melodies of one, and the Hebrew Melodies of the other, an 
to be considered as the natural results of the:stady of the 
Scriptures. Fortunately, the proof is abundant that tk 
fault in these cases was in the men, and not in'the theme 
Their wings were so clogged with the night-dews of earh, 
the mephitic exhalations of sensuality, that they were um 
ble to rise to the high argument before them. Noteo wih 
Milton and Milman, who found the harp of Isaiah, eva 
though touched by uninspired fingers, still gave out tons 
of unequaled harmony. We know of no Poetry belonging 
strictly to the religious ideal, more sweetly sublime ai 
beautiful than the hymn of Margarita, the young Chrisin 
of Antioch, when led away by the unfeeling soldjery  m 


felt poet 
still beanty of 





ceive the crown of Mertyrdom. Wecopy from Milma) 
“‘ Martyr of Antioch:” 
MARGARITA. 
What means yon blaze on high f 
The empyrean sky 
Like the rich veil uf some proud fane is rending. 
T see the star-paved land 
Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest hight, in burning rows 
Some with their wings outspread, 
And bow’d the stately head, 
As on some mission of God’s love departing, 
Like flames from midnight conflagration starting. 
Behold! the appointed messengers are they; 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls away. 


ascending: 





Higher and higher still, 
More lofty statures fill 
The jasper courts of th’ everlasting dwelling. 
Cherub and seraph pace 
The illimitable space, ‘ 
While sleep the folded plumes from their white shouldes 
From all the harping turong -o{oweliog 
Bursts thie angelic song, , 
Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts pouring 
Hosanna o'er hosanna, louder soaring; 
That, faintly echoing down to mortal eats, 
Hath seemed theconcert sweet of the 


Still my rapt spirit mounts, a a 
And lo! beside the founts 

Of flowing light, Christ’s chosen saints 
Distinet amid the blaze, 3 
Their palm-crowned heads they rait®, 











he be, who, with all these before him, lifts his impious hand 





in presence of Mont Blanc, isa splendid proof of such influ- 


‘to heaven, and with the fool says, “There is no God.” 


Their white robes ev’n through thato’ 
Each in his place of state, — 
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''-' Long the bright Twelve have sate, 
O’er the celestial Zion high uplifted ; 
While those with deep prophetic rapture gifted, 
Where Life's glad river rolls its tideless streams, 
Enjoy the full completion of their heavenly dreams. 





Again—T see again 
The greet victorious train, 
The martyr Army from their toils reposing ¢ 
The blood-red robes they wear 
Empurpling all the air, 
Even theirimmortal limbs the signs of wounds disclosing. 
Oh holy Stephen! thou 
Art there, and on thy brow 
Hast still the placid smile it wore in dying, 
When under the heap'd stones in anguish lying, 
Thy clasping hands were fondly rais'd .o heav'n, 
And thy last accents pray’d thy foes might be forgiven. 


Beyond! ah, who is there, 
With the bright snowy hair ? 
'T is he—'t is he, the Son of Man, appearing! 
At the right hard of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
That sun-eyed seraph host behold with awe and fearing. 
O’er him the rainbow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to the glassy sea his loftiest seat o’erarching. 
Hark! thunders from his throne, like steel-clad armies 
marching— 
The Christ! the Christ commends us to his home! 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, we como! 


We think our examples will establish our notion of Poet- 
ty, and prove our definition, that it is a delineation of the 
beautiful and the true. S.ill, there are some who cannot 
feel Poetry, and who do not love it. It is but a short time 
since we heard a young gentleman of tolerable education 
and considerable pretensions to /on, declare that Poetry was 
his abhorrence, and that he never read it. Such want of 
sympathy with Nature, would make us afraid of any man, 
ts furnishing incontestible proof of aberration in the organ- 
ization. To not be able to write Poetry, is no disgrace ; to 
not properly appreciate it, is wholly another affair, as closing 
to us the volume in which is written more than in any other, 
the most splendid effurts of genius, and exhibited with un- 
rivaled clearness the highest glories of creation. w. g 

Otisco, May, 1838. 


Queen Cuartotre.—Queen Charlotte was a woman of 
the most ordinary size of understanding, of exceedingly sor- 
did propensities, of manners and disposition that rendered 
her peculiarly unamiable, of a person so plain as at once to 
defy all possible suspicion of infidetity, and to enhance the 
virtue by increasing the difficulty of her husband's undeviat- 
ing constancy. Her virtue was so much accompamed with 
superfluous starchness and prudery, that it set the feelings of 
respect and sympathy on edge, and though her regularity of 
life was undeviating, the dulness of her society, the stiffness 
of her demeanor, the narrowness of her soul tended to make 
respectable conduct as little attractive as possible, and rather 
to scare away from morality than to entice the beholder. Of 
a nature rigidly parsimonious, the slave besides of inordinate 
avarice, she redeemed not this hateful meanness by any of 
those higher qualities of prudence and practical sense which 
are not unfrequently seen in its company. Her spirit, too 


} was obstinate, and not untinctured with spite; she was unfor- 


giving ; she was not undesigning; she could mingle in the 
intrigues of a court, as well as feel its malignities; and her 
pride knew no bound bining the speculative aristoc- 
tacy of a petty German court with the more practical haugh- 
tiness which is peculiar to the patrician blood of this free 
country. Ofthe Prince of Wales she never had been a friend, 





| until he hecame Regent, when she hecame his tool and his 


slave. On the contrary, she had on all occasions partaken 
of her husband's hatred of him, and had been as ready an 
accomplice in his mal-treatment of her first-born child, as she 
now made herself the submissive and willing instrument of 
injury to his wife—his cousin and her own niece. The visita- 
tion of God, which substituted the son for the father on the 
throne, altered the whole face of affairs in the eyes of this un- 
amiable female ; who seems to have been raised up as a re- 
ait proof how little one may be respected or beloved, 
being above reproach as regards the quality sometimes 
Alerter prise all fomale virtue, which indeed is 
familiarl y allowed to engross the name. To gratify the Re- 
at paltry Spite, she now refused even to receive her 
n-law at that Court where she-might any day have 
ome © her successor ; and the populace, moved with just in- 
ignation at the behavior of this very disagreeable person, 
her with every offensive expression and even with 
wiht rhea an extravagant a while she 
way to Court whence s' 
Te lead oars 
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‘ Por the New-Yorker. 
MUSINGS.—No. LIL 
Tw the still hour of dreams, when stars look down 
Upon the quiet waters, and the moon 
Paddles her silver boat along the sky, 
’Tis well to burst the manacles of Earth, 
And like a captive loosened from the thrall 
Of its stern sovereignty, to wander out 
Beneath the shining blazonry of heaven, 
And grant the misused soul, which all day long 
Has chafed its prison-bars, and met the gaze 
Of the great world with Stoic fortitude, 
Free scope to wander home into its heaven— 
Where’er that heaven be—and fold its wing 
Amid the dreamy bowers upreared by Hope 
In Fancy’s viewless realm, and muse awhile, 
Amid the pompous moonlight of that clime, 
On Life’s dim mysteries, and things tu be. 
Ye empty-heaJed throngs that run before 
Bright Pleasure’s Juggernaut! if unto ye 
The meed of unsubstantial joy be given, 
So that ye tread the chequered ways of life 
With counterfeited mirth, and feel the weight 
Of its sad emptiness, blame not the world! 
She paints with smiles the mask which hangeth o’er 
The scowling face of stern Eternity, 
And while ye gaze thereon, she scatters out 
Upon the air sweet music in a shower, 
And bids the glad wine lave the goblet’s rim, 
And bright eyes sparkle like the stars of heaven. 
Years wander on: and in those lighted halls 
The beautiful will meet as ye have met, 
And the swift musie will pervade the dance, 
And the red wine will tremble in the cup ; 
But ’t will not cheer ye in the sepulchre. 
A few brief years, and Death the conqueror, 
With bony fingers, will untie the veil 
Which seemeth now so bright and beautiful ; 
And ye—like mariners who, mad with wine, 
Throw out their charts upon the savage winds, 
But waken into reason when the voice 
Of the fierce breakers, rising o’er the storm, 
Yells in their ears destruction—ye, too late, 
Will see the slippery rocks of Destiny 
Looming above the billowy tides of Time, 
Wasteless, and dark, and damp with agony, 
And caverned deep with adamantine dens, 
Which ever through Eternity will peal 
To the soul-scathing thunder of Remerse. 


Utica, April, 1838, GanYMEDE. 


From the London Metropolitan for May. 
INTELLECTUAL LONGEVITY. 
CRABBE, COWPER, SCOTT, GIBBON, &C. 


Mr. Murray has judged wisely, and humanely too, in pub- 
lishing the ‘ Life of Crabbe, by his Son,’ in a separate vol- 
ume, apart from his works. This will gratify many a poor 
student ‘in life’s low vale remote,’ who may have been 
touched by the early and the melancholy part of the history 
of the Poet of the Poor, and who can now learn the means of 
his success; and it will find its way into the dwellings of 
many humble possessors of the former editions of the Poems. 
The fine spirit of humanity breathed throughout the memoir 
—its graphic pictures of natural, hearty, rustic life and vil- 
lage manners—must render it a favorite every where, even 
independent of its connexion with Crabbe. The Lives of 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, and others, delight us only from their 
relation to the heroas a man of letters. The episode of Stella 
and Vanessa—that fatal domestic tragedy—has imparted a 
deeper and more universal interest to the biography of Swift. 
But on the lives of Crabbe and Cowper we seem to re 
securely, as on a resting-place for the affections ; we see Eng- 
lish society and English feeling developed with all the truth 
of unsophisticated nature; and we learn not only how fine 
spirits are attuned to fine issues, but how much of the ele- 
ments of ry, romance, and moral beauty, exists on the 
surface of this work-day world. What fancy could have por- 
trayed more devoted, heroic or unshrinking attachment than 
was evinced through many a long year by good old Mary Un- 
win and Lady Hesketh? What noveli timental as 
Sterne himeell or Henry Mackenzie—has conceived more of 
the and ion of love than is evinced by Crabbe’s 
‘ Journal to Mira?’ 

Southey should also detach his Life of Cowper from bis 
edition of the poet’s works, - laureate, however, has not 

t so much heart into his pages as the Parson of Puckle- 

urst. He has overlaid his memoir with criticaland literary 
lore, so that it seems almost a bundle of annotations, strong, 
like the bundle of fagots, when united, but separately, in its 


incidents, presenting few striki salient It re 
reas Baer Lintematlon of Deydon end Siri, but Boot Ul pride, 






has a wider field. In his narrative of the religious opinions 
ond exportgnne, of te ees us Gok ove y has been suc- 
cessful and judicious. The mixture of typ fan 

suicide, shov 


bodily disease which led Cowper to attem 
how yor the taint of insanity bed fastened on his noble na- 
ture, and that it was unconnected with fanaticism. Yet who 
can read his letters without seeing that the counsel of New- 
ton, though kindly intended, had a bad effect on the timid 
and nervous poet? He wanted cheerfulness and consola- 
tion, and he received gloom and terrors. Then there was 
the poor schoolmaster at Olney, ‘Teedon by name,’ 
Seuthey has first brought on the stage. This weak, wrong- 
headed Dominie, with his dreams and visions, was suffered 
to buzz about the poet, enfeebled and worn out by years and 
affliction, till he actually believed him to be a prophet com- 
missioned from heaven. ‘He who had for regarded 
Teedon with as much derision as was compatible with real 
kindness to the poor creature himself, and with his owncom- 
passionate nature, consulted him on his hopes and fears, his 
dreams, his waking impressions, and his engagements, and 
carefully wrote in a book the oraculat responses which he 
received, till he had filled volumes.” The head and hand 
that traced ‘The Task’ to be employed, day after day, 
writing out suc!: impious and contemptible drivel! ; 
“God of our father! what is man! 

That thou towards him, with hand so various, 

Temper’st thy providence through his short course, 

Not evenly, as thou rulest 

The angelic orders, and inferior creatures mute, 

Trrational and brute ? 

Nur do I name of men the common rout, 


Grow up and perish 
Heads without name, no more 
Bat such as thou hast solemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d, 
Fad a ~~ vn ed te they effect 
’s safety, w n ‘ 
Yet toward these, thus dignified, thou oft, 
Amidst their hight of noon, 
Changest thy countenance and thy hand.” 

A majestic and heart-humbling apostrophe! It is a re- 
matk of Patrick Murdock, the ay a of Thomson, but 
which might have been written by the schoolmaster of Olney, 
that the life of an author is best read in his works. Cow- 
per’s life was chiefly melancholy. With broken health, 
wounded spirit, and dilapid 
Muse as a last refuge from gloom and despair. Yet the sta- 
ple of bis writings is healthy, cheerful and invigorating. He 
looks upow the world often in sorrow and anger, but with no 
cynical asperity, indifference, or morbid sentimentalism. 
does not delight in exposing needlessly the baser sides of hu- 
man nature, or revealing our common frailties, like Byron ia. 
Don Juan, merely forthe of holding them up to scorn 
or derision. His eomaaiian were as lively and acute, and 
as widely spread over the face of creation, as his descri 
are animated and correct. He is truly the poet of domestic 
life—the historian of the heart. 

Crabbe suffered severely in his youth, but he did not suf- 
fer long. He was happy in his fri and patrons, end in 
his family. He wasa wel clergyman, rising to 
the last in pe larity, enjoying the good things of this world, 
and regar ed with respect and reverence. Above all, be 
was happy in his temper and dispositi uiet, easy, and 
cheerful—with just enough of literature and fame to gia the 
progress of life, relieve its sterner trials, and occupy its va- 
cant hours. His serene atmosphere had none ef the thunder- 
clouds and storms which hung over and darkened the horizon 


i 
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of Cowper. But mark the result, so ite to what might 
have been anticipated. In most of the Yeon a of 
Crabbe, there is an almost total absence of lights and 


softenings which pervade the pages of Cowper. He looked 
on mankind as one who refused to be comforted—he drew it 
as full of pain, and vice, and misery; as déstitute, in the 
main, of generous action and romantic ptinciple. He stirred 
up the dregs of human nature, and their blackness 
and deformity, yet worked them into poetry. 
Our early impressions and experience of life are certainly 
the strongest. Cowper's youth passed away in 
tercourse, in lettered ease and luxury, among the wealthy 
theland. Crabbe’s was dark and painful—spent in low 
ciety, amidst want and suffering, irascible gloom and passion. 
the Scottish Poet of the Poor, drew some of his finest 
home-scenes from the experience of his father’s fireside, The 
English Poet of the Poor inhaled apnea from the same 
source, but how different were the and the ! 
The ‘banks and braes of bonny Doon’ were not 
the frowning coast and dark nbli 
roogh, shan wan tne ooent. of Lerten the salt-master 
Slaughden Quay. Yet were good men—pious, affec- 
See aes con “auteh Win, Bovina toaeeed 
them both with adversity, which William Burness, removed | 
far from the flowery snares of temptation, bore with a meeker 
and more resigned spirit than George Crabbe 
manfully with his destiny, and be! } 
a world which hed vo been thet 

















in 
fondly transcribed the whole of his son’s poem, ‘ The Li- 
,’ with hisown hand. A ship-load of gold, o: silver, or 

p stones, could not have made him ier man. 

‘e have wandered from Cowper. When he and Crabbe 
became poets, each recurred to his early feelings and ima- 
) Sane The scenes deeply imprinted there were repro- 

uced in their native colors; and as what they wrote came 
from the heart, it goes to the heart. They worked after dif- 
ferent models; but a common feeling of contentment and 
fellowship with humble things led them to describe rural life 


and existing living objects, A distinguished living author 
w » has emulated their example— , 
“ Repining not to tread 
The litile sinuous of earthly care, 
By flowers embell and by springs refreshed.” 


The fervent piety of Cowper, with his warm imagination 
and pure many taste, invested his pictures, though homely, 
with a train of elevated sentiment and feeling above the mark 
of the rival Poet of the Poor. 

Crabbe had more of the comforts and elegancies of social 
life at his command than Cowper. He might have‘ wheeled 
his sofa round,’ let ‘fall the curtains,’ anil with ‘the bubbling 
and loud hissing urn’ on the table, ‘ welcome peaceful even- 
ing in.’ The delightful amenities of refined society were 
constantly present with him, or athis call. Yet hedid not, 
like Cowper, attempt to describe them, or paint their mani- 
fold enchantments. When he took up his pen, his mind 
turned to Slaughden Quay and its wild amphibious race—to 
the parish work-house, where the wheel hummed doleful 
through the day—to erring damsels and luckless swains, the 
prey of overseers and justices of the peace— 


“ Brought by strong passions and a warrant there.” 


He reveled in the dens of desperate poachers, gipseys and 

ones, where vice and misery atalked undisguised in their 

t forms. Like his own Sir Richard Monday, he never 
forgot his parish. We do not, however, wish to overstate or 
exaggerate. Village life in England, in its worst form, is 
com of various materials, some briglt and some dis- 
mal; and Crabbe drew them all. His powers, observation 
and description, were different from Cowper’s, but extended 
more or less to all he saw. Still he had a strong predilec- 
tion for the unlovely and unamiable—his pathos and tender- 
ness are generally linked to something coarse, painful, or 
startling; and his anatomy of character and motives leaves 
us, in the end, and ashamed of our common nature. 
Swift used to read the third chapter of the book of Job on his 
birth-day; Crabbe’s poetry would sometimes dispose us for 
the same melancholy task. His occasional lights are like 
those seen in his own inimitable description of the ship- 
wreck— 

“From clouds the moon her radiance throws 

On the wild waves, and all the danger shows ; 

But shows them beaming in her shining vest, 

Terrific splendor, gloom in glory drest 

This for a moment, and then clouds again 

Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign.” 


A living poet and critic—Thomas Campbell—has stated 
that situations far depressed beneath the familiar mediocrity 
of life are more picturesque and poetical than its ordinary 
level. ‘‘ Disparities of station give the moral painting of po- 
etry its boldness of outline. The commanding situations of 
life are its mountain scene region where its storm and 
sunshine may be portrayed in their strongest contrast and 
edloring. Cowper and Goldsmith achieved wonders with 
the ‘familiar mediocrity of life,’ and the triumphs of Pope 
were gained within a narrow, uniform, and artificial circle. 
The eertnslon » however, applies well to Crabbe, who has 
written nothing more .vivid or terrible than his ‘ Sir Eustace 

»’ ‘Sir Owen Dale,’ and the ‘Poachers;’ while the 
‘Tales of the Hall’ are greatly inferior, as a whole, to the 
* Parish Register’ or the‘ Borough.’ His smaller tales are 
dramas in incident and effect, and it is,a wonder they 
ve not (in part at least) been adapted to the stage. They 
are drawn from the life, and may be compared to those ac- 
tual existing models which sculptors and painters work from, 
instead of diluted copies or general conceptions floating in 
the brain. With materials which scarcely any other ima- 
ginative writer would stoop to pick up, he goes forth con- 
quering and to conquer—his fidelity to Nature, bad as she 
may be at the best or worst, is his sword and shield, his pan- 
oply and his chariot of war. 
Crabbe wrote on in advanced life—till he was considerably 
sixty. Cownes’s fancy was late in blossoming. Nearly 
@ century ha over his head ere he thought seri- 
ously of wioldin party arc A a once , his mind 
went on ng perem ts wers, till crushed 
the fatal malady which overwhelmed his seul: an 
therefore be added to the number of those great men whose 
genius burned tly to the last. There is what Gibbon 
ealls “ an felicity” in the lives of some eminent men 
pal or td Fontenelle, Buffon, our own Hume, Johnson, 
)) which springs from the enjoyment of success, 
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easy circumstances, and satisfied ambition. We allude, how- 
ever not to this moral happiness, but to the interesting fact 
of original and powerful genius being often found to improve 
in ardor, in extent and boldness of invention, as well as in 
richness and mellowness of coloring, as years increase, and 
the evening of life sets in. The blaze is most intense when 
on the eve of being extinguished. Shakspeare unfortunately 
cannot be cited, for his life was but like a poet’s midsummer 
dream. Yet the ‘ Tempest,’ is supposed to have been the 
last production of the bard of Avon. What a pity that some 
‘ good-natured friend’ did not sometimes step into the poet’s 
study at ‘ New-Place,’ Stratford, when he was in the act of 
compositien, Jooking out on his trim garden and extended 
fields, (purchased years before, when he contemplated retire- 
ment from the toils and bustle in which he did not delight,) 
and tell some faithful chronicler like Griffith, what lines and 
scenes he saw traced from day to day by that golden pen. 
Tassoalso died in middle life; and Dante, the immortalexile, 
like our own Milton in character and genius, grave in de- 
meanor, who ‘spake 
Seldom, but all their words were tuneful sweet—’ 
had ceased to wander in the woods of Ravenna, and his per- 
turbed spirit was at rest, ere he had completed fifty-six years. 
We shall not revert to the poets of antiquity—to the aged 
father of epics, with all the world for his temple—or to the 
father of lyrics, characteristically killed with a grape at the 
age of eighty-six. 
‘ For in death’s hand the stone proves 
As strong as thunder 8 a 


The gentle Cowley too—the true English Anacreon, when 
he chose to be in the vein—died young. But have we nota 
long line of worthies behind? Chaucer was sixty-ene when 
he entered on the ‘ Canterbury Tales.” Bright and search- 
ing must have been the ‘ engine’ of the old man, fanciful con- 
troller of the parva custuma vinorum, &c. in the port of 
London, and happy the moment when first dawned upon him 
—we hope in Donnington Castle, or slumbering at the root 
of one of the oaka in the park—the idea of the Tabard Inn, 
Southwark, with his story-telling pilgrims—knight, squire, 
merchant and clerk, monk and prieress, parson and pardon- 
er, the ‘ Wife of Bath,” and all the merry train. 


“Of sundry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In fellowship, and pilgrims were they alle 
That toward Canterbury wolden ride.” 


Dryden had well-nigh reached the psalmist’s cycle of three- 
score and ten ere he wrote his‘ Fables.’ He had passed 
through various stages of taste and power asanauthor. The 
‘ wit-writing’ or affected conceits of his youth were soon 
thrown off; his rhyming plays stuck longer by him, perhaps 
because they were more profitable; but in strength as well 
as purity, in freedom as well as vigor of thought and versifi- 
cation, in copiousness of imagery, his Fables excel all his 
works, excepting one or two of his later satires. His old age 
was an ‘all-hallown summer,’ or ‘latter spring,’ as prolific 
as that of Falstaff. Need we mention the name of Milton, 
who, after ‘ long choosing, and beginning late,” composed his 
immortal poem when the infirmities of age and blindness, no 
less than evil days and evil tongues, compassed him round? 
Johnson wrote his ‘ Lives’ (incomparabiy the best of his 
works) at the age of seventy. Burke was upwards of sixty 
when his rich and powerful mind, drawing resources from 
every thing in nature and art, threw out its most splendid 
conceptions. Then, had we not Scott, impassioned, tender, 
and teeming with romance at fifty-five? Have we not Words- 
worth, still the genius of the rocks and woods, the Druid of 
the Lakes, pouring forth his interminable song, soft, solemn, 
and diffuse as summer clouds, and touched with streaks of 
golden splendor, ; 

“ With yellow radiance lightening all the vale?” 
Gibbon was never more eloquent or impressive—more poeti- 
cal—than when at the close of his stupendous work he took 
leave of his literary labors. The most familiar of his readers 
will pardon us the insertion here of the striking and pictuw- 

ue sentence in which the historian records the completion 
of his great task. 


“It was on the day, or rather night, ef the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last 
lines of the last page, ina summer-house in my garden [at Lau- 
sanne.] After laying down my pen I took several turns in a 
berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect 


of the Hy - the lake, and the mountains. The air was tem- 
perate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was re- 
flected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not 


dissemble the first emotion of joy on the recovery of my free- 
dom, and per the establishment of m fame. ‘But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my 
mind, by the idea that I had taken everlasting leave of an oid 
and agreeable companion, and that whatsvever might be the 
fature fate of my history, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious.” 

The sensations of Gibbon at this memorable moment re- 
mind us of the feelings described by Bruce the traveller, 
when he at last by the fountains of the Nile, and 
mi his tears with their waters. Numerous other arti- 
cles of intelfectual longevity might readily be accumulated in 
addition to the above. Literature is full of such instances of 























intense attention and t t. 


by which she could express her thoughts or u 


the experiment, 
mon articles, such as a knife, a spoon, a book, 


pasted upon it, then the 
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the triamph of mind; and examples might also be quoted | 


“Tt was considered doubtful when she came whetbit® 
would be possible to teach her any regular system 


of others ; it was deemed highly desirable, however, 
and thus fer it has been successfule® 


first taken, and labelled with their names in raised 
she was made to feel carefully of the article with 

name was given her om 
piece of paper, and she quickly learned to associate it 
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from the history of those who, from Cicero to oak "ane 
acted a conspicuous part on the crowded theta ban — 
life. Genius is often more brilliant at its setting than the thing. 
rise, and this is a destiny of great minds which it —_ separate la 
is pleasing to contemplate. It seems to ennoble on punber of 
nature, and to set a seal upon our immortslity. As tire the word ki 
cal powers decay—when the bow! is broken at the Pin ters; she w 
and the grasshopper becomes a burder—we feel a finding it, 
witnessing the mind tower over the ruins of the al place the p 
shed arouad its tottering walls a wide, a never-dying lug, | gratificatio: 
lette 
For the New. = 
LINES. a | some 
A DREAM of early youth—it flies omens anc 
Across the soul, touch the o! 
Like some bright beam that gilds the skies | letters, and 
Where tempests rull; to setthem 
It lingers on the strings which joy once played, and when s| 
And strikes a note that long in death hath laid. rere 
When vesper shades are coming o’er ear or a bo 
The darkening heaven, She then 
And sounds of day are heard no more phabet, = 
In the calm even, ye i 
The throbbing heart a strange, strange grief doth feel, t, as t 
As through it thoughts of by-gone pleasure steal. light and w: 
% 
And ’neath some midnight’s cloudless sky, : ——— 
When stars are bright, eo 
And the full moon keeps watch on high, . tne the sig 
Rolling in tight, | grups ber b 
My bosom thrills, as, lone, I gaze upon “ tersare forn 
Those worlds which on my childhood’s sports once shone, = liste 
; to 
That heart, where once high Feeling’s strain yadoally ch 
Ecstatic rose, son. She tk 
But icy years have chilled, again in the manu: 
With music glows; her letters: 
Till Echo wakes it from the dream—tis o’er, ’ takes the wl 
The sound hath ceased—the soul is full no more, i. i = ny 
ject may | 
From the Boston Evening Transerigt tyher ~ 
LAURA BRIDGEMAN. goby t but 
There are few persons, at least in our community, Whe §} She has not 
have not reador heard the story of Julia Brace, thedeft § only) to hav 
dumb and blind girl of the Hartford Asylum for deaf difficult task 
but there are probably very few who have yet heard of qualities, | 
still more pitiful case of deprivation, in the person of Lam f No sure pra 
Bridgeman, a very pretty intelligent and sprightly girl, f § from the int 
eight years of age, a pupil of the Institution for the Blind which she ke 
in Pearl street, who is entirely blind, deaf, dumb, and amet evidently ma 
entirely deprived of the sense of smell,” and hasbeen’ § ment, or hop 
from herinfancy! An account of this interesting childie J ercise of the 
published in the sixth Annual Report of the Institution, m [ pease will bi 
cently printed, and cannot fail to excite the most livelyem» § ‘llectual na 
tions. oe fF lost, of gath 
The report informs us that the child is constantly ectivy § gular case m 
she runs about the house, and up and down stairs; she fre Bo 
ies with the other children, or plays with her toys;shedre Bi tes signs cigal 
es and undresses herself with great quickness and preci® Bi age of four ye: 
ion,and behaves with propriety at the table and.every whert § tice, to the act 
She knows every inmate of the house by the touch;andis 9 ¥ ‘hatshe ma 
very affectionate to them. She can sew, and koit, and 4 I 
braid, and is quite as active and expert as any of the rend tele 
the children. But all this, interesting as it is, is nothing | ""® bad enl: 
compared to the imental phenomena which she presented: pe po 
She has a quick sense of propriety, a senve of property t neve thi 
love of aprobation ; a desire to appear neatly and smoothly q the f, an 
dressed, and to make others notice that she is 90, @ strong ede 
tendency to imitation, insomuch that she will sit and holdt quae . a 
book steadily before her face inimitation of persons reading | rey! eo 
It is difficult to say whether she has any sense of righter pond — 
wrong disconnected with the feeling that such an actionwil | | rears. 
be reproved, and such a one approved by those about bey that rel — 
but certain it is, she will retain nothing belonging to ano pre - 
er; she will not eat an apple or piece «f cake which shetty por “sa 
find, unless signs are made that she may do so. She base ou a 
evident pleasure in playfully teasing or puzzling of whe eri 
The different states of her mind are clearly merked.ap@ diponit ng 
her countenance, -which varies with hope and fear, plesa® 9 | wee 
and pain, self approbation and regret, and which, whens® 9 » theteete 
is trying to study out any thing, assumes an cee Ey interfer 
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18 . Then the name of the thing being given on a 
~~ conning a ate taba, she was required to select the thing from a 
IF comma, number of other articles, or to find the article; for instance, 
) the p the word key was given her, on a bit of paper in raised let- 
bo cla ters} she would at once feel for a key on the table, and, not 
exaltedog | finding it, would rise and her way to the door, and 
an | place the paper upon the key with an expression of peculiar 
ying lustre, ification. Thus far no attention was paid to the com- 
ponent letters of the word ; the next step was toascertain the 

-Yorker, correctness of the notion, by giving her metal types with the 


separate letters on their ends; these she soon learned to 
arrange and spell the word ; for instance, the teacher would 
touch the child’s ear, ot put her hand on abook, then to the 
- letters, and she would instantly begin to select the types and 
tosetthem in order in a little frame used for the purpose, 
and when she had spelt the word correctly, she would show 
her satisfaction and assure her teacher that she understood, 
by taking all the letters of the word and puting them to her 
ear or a book. 
She then learned the arrangement of the letters in the alf 
t, and is now occupied in increasing her vocabulary ot 
words. Having learned the alphabet and the arrangemen- 
of letters into words, she was next taught the manual al- 














th feel, t, as used by the deaf mutes, and it is a subject of de- 
il. light and wonder to see how rapidly, correctly, and eagerly 
. she goes on with her labors. Herteacher gives her a new 
Ye subject, for instance a pencil, first lets her examine it and 
| getanidea ofits use, then teaches her how to spell it by ma- 
: | king the signs for the letters with her own fingers; the child 
| grups her hand, and feels of her fingers, as the different let- 
tersare formed—she turns her head a little one side, like a 
listening closely—her lips are apart—she seems 
mon chem a to nt Newco her edaninduhion first anxious, 
train gradually changes toa smile, as she comprehends the les- 
son. She then holds up her little fingers and spells the word 
in the manual alphabet; next takes her types and arranges 
her letters: and last, to make sure that she is right, she 
7 takes the whole of the types composing the word, and places 
- them upon or in contact with the pencil, or whatever the 
re. 4% | gject may be. The process of teaching her is of course 
slow and tedious ; the different steps to it must be suggested 
Transerigt | byher successive attainments, for there are no precedents to 
goby;t but thus far the results have been most gratifying. 
munity, Whe fj She bas not been long enough under instruction (four months 
se, the-dest | only) to have got beyond the names of substances ; the more 
deaf difficult task of giving her a knowledge of names, expressive 
heard of  § of qualities, feelings, &c. remains yet to be accomplished.— 
on of Lam [| No sure prognostic can be made, but much is to be hoped 
ntly girl, of ff from the intelligence of the child, and theeager delight with 
the Blind — which she lends all her attention, and the strong effort she 
, and almeg ff evidently makes to gain new ideas; not from fear of punish- 
has been’se — ment, or hope of reward but from the pleasure which the ex- 
ing childs § ercise of the faculties confers upon her. No pains or ex- 
stitution, te 9 pease will bespared in effurts to develope the moral and in- 
t lively eme ff tellectual nature of this interesting child, and no opportunity 
oo) | lost, of gathering for science whatever phenomena her sin- 
antly act? gular case may furnish.” 
ae. wad *Jalia Brace did not succeed in attaiuing a knowledge of the writ- 
85 ten sigas significative of objects. She possessed her senses until the 
sand age of four years, and is aided by a sense of smell sharpened by prac- 
every lice, to the acutenens of the vulture, while Laura has it so imperfect- 
ouch, and is ly that she may be said to be without smell. 
d koit, and G : , 
the renal corce I[I.—Of a narrow understanding, which no cul- 
,, is nothing | 2 had enlarged ; of an obstinate disposition, which no edu- 


li 





: cation, perhaps, could have humanized ; of strong feelings in 
; @ | “dinary things, and a resolute attachment to ail his own 
i~ a opinions and predilections, George III. possessed much 
20, slnong of the firmness of purpose which, being exhibited by men of 
it and helda — °OMTacted mind without any discrimination, and as pertina- 
ons readings Ciously when they are in the wrong as when they are in the 
o of rights Tight, lends to their characters an appearance of inflexible 
n action wi | ™tistency, which is often mistaken for greatness of mind, 
» about ‘bes and not seldom received as a substitute for honesty. In all 
ing to ano that related to his kingly office he was the slave of as deep 
nich she'tiey Tooted a selfishness as his son; and no feeling of a kindly na- 

She bases | “WC W8s ever suffered to cross his mind, whenever his power 
ng others was concerned, either in its maintenance, or in the manner 
corked: opm: - exercising it. In other respects he was a man of amiable 
var, plesser — and few princes have been more exemplary in 
hh, when domestic habits, or in the offices of private friendship. 








Bat the instant that his prerogative was concerned, or his big- 
tty interfered with, or his will thwarted, the most unbending 
Pride, the most bitter animosity, the most calculating cold- 
~ ~ heart, the most unforgiving resentment, took possese- 
on his whole breast and swayed it by turns. The habits 
riendship, the ties of ow the dictates of conscience, the 
; lonesty, were alike forgotten; and the fury of the 
Yyrant, with the resources of a cunning which pons | aliena- 
Uon is supposed to whet, were ready to circumvent or to de- 
troy all who interposed an obstacle to the fierceness of un- 
bndled desire. Brougham—Edinburgh Review. 
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A Hartien LiteRaTuRE.—A negress, sixteen years of age, 
re pee Hayti, composed fifteen years ago, a tragedy en- 
the Death of Christophe,’ which was represented at 
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From the New Monthly for May. 


SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES—No. IV. 


I. 
Tue Zeori Lapy’s Vict. 
Ever sits the Lady weeping— 
Weeping night and day— 
One - vigil keeping, 
Till life pass away, 
And she join the seven who sleep. 
Daylight enters not that building, 
hough sv rich and fair 
With the azure and the gilding 
That = ee there; 
und the purple curtains sweep— 
Heavi thsir shadows creep 
Around the Zegri Ladye— 
The Ladye weeping there. 


On the walls are many a sentence, 
Ta bright letters wrought— 
Touched not with the meek repentance 
By the Guspel brought, 
But the Koran’s hau, words— 
Words that, like a trumpet calling, 
Urge the warrior on; 
In the front of battle falling, 
Paradise is won 
By the red and ready swords ; 
Can they soothe the spirit’s chords 
Of the lonely Zegri Ladye— 
Of the Ladye weeping there? 
Seven tombs are in that chamber— 
Each a marble tomb; 
Lamps, that breathe of musk and amber, 
Tremble in the gloom: 
Seven lamps are there. 
On each tomb a statue lying, 
Almost seems like life ; 
And, above, the banner flying 
Seems to dare the strife 
Which again it may not dare. 
Can the carved statues there 
Suffice the Zegri Ladye— 
The Ladye weeping ? 


While the others fled around them, 
Did the seven die; 
In the front of war she found them, 
With none others nigh. 
Noble was the blood they shed. 
Sacred in her grief and beauty 
Did the Ladye go, 
Asking life’s last sacred duty 
Of the Christian foe. 
Those white feet were stained with red 
When the King bestowed her dead 
On the lovely Zegri Ladye— 
The Ladye weeping there. 


Never, since the hour she brought them 
To that ancient hall— 
Since with her sad hands she wrought them 
Their embroidered pall, 
Hath the daylight seen her face. 
Rory o’er the Guadalquiver 
Doth the morning gieam ; 
Pale the silver moonbeams shiver 
O’er the haunted stream: 
Nothing knows she of their grace— 
Nothing cheers the funeral face 
Of the lonely Zegri Ladye— 
The Ladye weeping there. 


Those six tombs contain a brother— 
All her house’s pride: 
Six contain her liae ;—one other 
Riseth at her side: 
Who is in that seventh tomb ? 
One far dearer than the others 
Shares their place of rest; 
Well she loved her noble brothers, 
Bat she loved him best— 
He who shared the wearriur’s doom 
With the favor at his plume 
Of the lovely Zegri Ladye— 
The Ladye weeping there. 


Never more, when first appearing, 
Will he watch her eye, 
In the mounted lists careering, 
When his steed went by 
Rapid as the lance he flung. 
Never more, when night is lonely, 
Will the warrior glide 
To the citrun shade, where only 
He was at her side, 
While the very wild wind hung 
On the music of the tongue 
Of the lovely Zegri Ladye— 
The Ladye weeping there. 


Not with daylight, to discover 
How the wretched weep, 

Will the maiden wail her lover, 
Or her brothe 


Weed cold guarded hou 
‘ot to day's rs 
Is despaiz allowed ; 





Bat her slight frame has been shaken 
By the sudden blight, 
And her dark eyes are forsaken 
By their former light; 
Heavy is their settled gloom. 
Of young lvededions 
young life’s ine ; 
You may see the heart is broken, 
By each 
Soon the heart can life consume; 
the tomb 


LE.L 


From the New Monthly for May, 
ANCIENT DAYS. 


BY MICHAEL J. QUIN, AUTHOR OF ‘NOURMAHAL,” &c. 


No trains of thought are more interesting ay eet 
lead the mind back to the patriarchal t is delightful 
to catch the vistas that open here end there 
through the shadowy courses of hi behold the fa- 
thers of mankind seated beneath the spreading tree, or inha- 
ling at the doors of their tents the spicy breezes of the morn- 
ing—attended by their families—dispensing the lessons of 
wisdom which they learned from tradition, or collected from 
their own experiencs. One always associates with such 
scenes a halcyon tranquillity that knew no inte from 
day to day—the pure fountains from which the maidens drew 
supplies of the element so essential to all domestic 
—the boundless pasturages in which herds and 8 roved 
at will—the fruitage and fragrance of Arabia—the milk and 
honey of Canaan—the cedars of Lebanon—the palms bor- 
dering the Jordan—the comprehensive affections of an Abra- 
ham, and the beauty ef a Rebecca. 

Glancing from these woodland and pastoral scenes to the 
natijens even then employed in the production of objects that 
ifidicate progress in all the arts of civilized life—their agri- 
culture carried to a high degree of i heir com- 
merce conducted over distant seas—their wars waged 
vast armies— their weapons, charivts, armor, helmets, s 
and costume manufactured with a degree of skill, and embel- 
lished with a multitude of ornaments, not excelled in ele- 
gance even at the present into reveries from 
which it is painful to be disturbed by the calculations of chro- 
nology. India—China—Egypt—what store-houses of the 
ancient of days! In which did Civilization commence her 
career? Where did the spider first teach man to spin the 
thread, and to weave the net? The fall of the Tewer of Ba- 
bel, did it give rise to the Pyramids? What ‘desolate cities’ 
were those—where were those ‘ desert houses reduced into 
heaps,’ of which Job speaks? Who were the accumulators 
of the ‘ treasures hidden’ in the earth long before his time, to 
which he alludes? ‘Desolate cities’-—‘ ruined—deserted 
houses,’ ‘ treasures hidden’ in places no longer remembered 
—at an epoch full fifteen hundred at before the 
commencement of the Christian era 

How many ages did it require to uce the ation 
that built and decorated the cities which had then become 
desolate? Whence did they derive experi in the culti- 
vation of those arts of manufacture by which only large cities 
can be supported? Even now the notion of treasure 
buried in the earth by opulent people who flourished in an- 
cient times is so cA a in the East, that tavelers are con- 
stantly paws by the natives as having no other object for 
their researches than the discovery and appropriation of such 
deposites. Only imagine riches that hed rusted in their un- 
known sepulchres long before Job took counsel of the The- 
manite! He moreover speaks familiarly of a state of com- 





merce in which gold and silver were for dyed 
cloths, conveyed to his country from India, and for precious 
stones from Ethiopia. Luxuries such as these prove a con- 


dition of society then existing im Ethiopia, Syria, and India, 
which must have attained a high degree of refinement. But 
a similar degree of civilization must have been known to the 
cities that had then the ivy mantling their ruined houses— 


the wind murmuring through their desolate streets ! 


These are not dreams! The traces of towns and temples 
engulfed in the earth and sea by the earthquakes and the in- 
undations which have visited India at periods lost to the me- 
mory of man; the numberless ruins to be found in all parts 
of Syria, of cities of which history and tradition ere silent, 
and whose very names have ; the mighty devasta- 
tions on the banks of the Nile, bear ample testimony to the 
facts alluded to by the simple and upright mourner of the 


land of Hus. When, in consequence of a famine, Abraham 
quitted his own country ead wenn downto Sepa earpens 
to have even at that years 
and more before the beginning of our era—the of na- 
tions. From the narrative it is his 
zon Joseph found the far advanced in many of the 
arts that embellish @ refined state of . pre- 
sented Joseph with a ‘ring from his own ' a ‘robe of 


ilk,’ a neck ‘chain of gold,’ and a chariot. appears 
- have been at that time universally cultivated. ns pee 











already in use, for Joseph's brothers are said to have taken 
considerable sums with them to pay for the corn gs ~~ 
wanted. Nangte = ory t into Benjamin’s sack was 
silver. The ° ddhinlig wes practised ; and,when 
Joseph atte the funeral of his father, he had in his train 
‘a great company of chariots and horsemen.’ His wife was 
the daughter of a priest of the celebrated temple of Heliopo- 
lis, one of the obelisks of which exhibits the remarkable skill 
that must have béen attained even before that remote age by 
Egyptian artists in sc gtanite—an operation even 
now found to be pba sy extreme difficulty. 

Some of the expressions used by Joseph, when he accused 
his brothers of being spies, appointed to observe the ‘ weaker 
parts of the land,’ as well as the memorials of Beni Hassan 
and Thebes, distinctly prove that the Egyptians had already 
carried their arms into Asia, and had there encountered foes 
of a formidable description.» Amongst these were the Shair- 
etana; » if. we may judge from the name, the ances- 
tors of the Saracens.. They appear to have inhabited the 
Asiatic coast, near Egypt. It is a popular supposition that 
crests and couts of mail date from the Crusades. The Shair- 
etana wore crested helmets, cuirasses, and coats of mail, com- 
posed of broad metal plates which overlaid each other, were 
adapted to the form of the body, and secured at the waist by 
agirdle. That people were distinguished by their light hair 
and complexion, as well as by the aquiline nese, from the 
Egyptians. They wore large ear-rings, and empleyed many 
ships, so that they must have been a commercial, as well as 
a warlike and enterprising nation. Their appearance, as 
presented by the Egyptian artists, is that of a highly-civilized 
community. 

The same artists have preserved the features uf several 
other nations, whose names have been lost in the stream of 
time, and who, according to the representations given of 
them, had attained a degree uf refinement unknown even to 
the ians. A peuple called the Rebo were frequently 
engaged in hostilities with the drinkers of the Nile. They 
brought into the field immense masses of troops, and were 
pre-eminently skilled in the artef war; they lived in Asia, at 
a considerable distance from Egypt; their climate was tem- 
perate—their complexion almost European; their dress was 
an under garment, a short kilt, a long outer robe highly col- 
ored, richly bordered, and ornamented with fanciful devices. 
Beneath outer robe they wore a girdle splendidly orna- 
mented, the extremity falling down in front and terminating 
in a large tassel. They decorated their persons with ear- 
rings, nec and various trinkets. The chiefs decked 
their heads, in the Mexican and Peruvian style, with feath- 
ers, and painted or tattooed their arms and legs. They were 
distinguished from the African races by the aquiline nose, 
blue eyes, and small red beards. The fact of such a nation 
as this exhibiting all the signs of organized power, moving 
vast armies from a temperate, and t :erefore a distant Asiatic 
country, and frequently resisting with success the forces 
brought against them by the Fgyptians, must tend to open 
new views about the early history of the world. 

Another remarkable nation recorded in the Egyptian paint- 
ings are the Shari. Among the ornaments worn by these 
people were necklaces, to which a small crucifix was sus- 
pended. The Rebo also fre.juently wore across in the same 
manner, or figured upon their robes, full fifteen hundred 
years before that emblem became sacred as the token of our 
redemption. About the same period, a people, supposed to 
be Lydians, drove to battle in four-wheeled chariots and our- 
ricles, and appeared to have been possessed of abundance of 
rare woods, ivory, gold and silver vases of the most exquisite 
form and workmanship, tings of the same metals, porcelain 
jars filled with choice gums and resins for making incense, 
(which they probably obtained from Arabia. ) 


Our modern modes vary so frequently that I really do not 
know whether at this moment wide sleeves or narrow sleeves, 
flounces or no flounces, long glovesor short, are the fashion. 
I find however, that at the period just mentioned the Lydian 
ladies were accustomed to wear long gloves, flowing garments 
seeured at the waist by a girdle, and trimmed with three rows 
of flounces ; that their sleeves were sometimes large and open, 
sometimes fastened tight round the wrist, and that some of 
them wore caps to which a long tassel was appended; while 
others, the maidens I presume, tied a band round the head, 

permitted the hair to fall at each side in graceful ringlets. 

y imagine the triple flounce, the balloon sleeve, and the 
feroniere to have been in vogue three thousand three hundred 
years ago! 

The new Egyptian saloon recently opened at the British 
Museum is at once the most interesting, and perhaps the 
most lexing room in Ea We have here a collec- 
tion of many of them found in tombs in which they 
must have been deposited even betore the remote period just 
referred to, and exhibiting unequivocal tokens of civilization 
advanced to a stage that must surprise the schools. We have 
here small figures of Egyptian deities, of quadrupeds and 
birds wrought in bronze, stone, porcelain ; chairs, 
some plain like those used in our kitchens, some inlaid and 


highly 
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position resembling our Derbyshire ornaments ; leather san- 
dals and shoes; metallic mirrors ; wooden combs for comb- 
ing the hair exactly like those which we use; hair pins of 
wood and ivory; bowls, cups, and spoons; a pair of roast 
ducks found in a Theban tomb; arope-ladder, by which pro- 
bably a Don Giovanni of those days ascended the balcony of 
his mistress; implements for writing and painting; several 
glass phials; and a complete set of carpenter’s tools, the 
saw, the mallet, the chisel, the axe, the drill, nails, together 
with the basket in which they were found by Mr. Burton, all 
resembling those now used by artisans of that trade. Fan- 
handles, small boudoir boxes of ivory, children’s dolls, musi- 
cal instruments, rings for the ears and fingers in gold, ivory, 
and various metals; necklaces of gold, of beads in glass and 
other substances, are also to be seenin this mysterious cham- 
ber, which, moreover, abounds inmummies of bardsand priests 
and in coffins so exquisitely painted that they beguile death 
itself of its horrors. A great majority of these articles must 
have been wrought almost four thousand yearsago; and when 
we pass from them to the statues, sarcophagi, and fragments 
of sculptures and paintings, brought from Egypt by our travel- 
ers, we plunge into labyrinths of antiquity that baffle all in- 
vestigation. 

The fragments of sculpture and paintings lately presented 
to the British Museum by several enterprising travelers, who 
appear to have made Egypt their particular study, have 
greatly extended our acquaintance with that country. The 
researches of M. Champollion and Professor Roselini, but 
especially those of Mr. Wilkinson, have thrown a flood of 
light upon the sculptures an. paintings of Beni Hassan* and 
Thebes. In his recent work on the ‘“‘ Mannersand Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians” the latter gentleman has introdu- 
ced a great number of lithographic copies of those valuable 
memorials. He has accompanied them by descriptions and 
details of the most interesting character. A few visits to the 
Museum, and a persual of Mr. Wilkinson’s splendid volumes 
—for splendid they are in every sense of the word—will fill 
any mind, previously uninformed upon this subject, with as- 
tonishment. Mr. Wilkinson’s dates appear not to have been 
given, without ample consideration of all the authorities 
and monuments which afford any clue to that intricate ques- 
tion. 

From all these sources we find that eighteen hundred years 
B. C. a state of civilization existed, ia which men were em- 
ployed very much as they are at present. The rich had their 
villas, to which were attached gardens, and parterres, and 
enclosed parks for deer, vineyards, and orchards. During 
their excursions in pursuit of wild animals, they had hunts- 
men to assist them, who conducted the dogs to the field, 
managed them in the chase, and secured and brought home 
the game. The grandees had also their private boats and 
their establishments of watermen. There were in those 
days, just as now, shop-keepers, musicians, builders, masons, 
public weighers, notaries, carvers and gilders, curriers, cabi- 
net-makers, cooks, and, in short, almost every description of 
artisan, with the exception of those lately created among us 
by the introduction of gas-light and steam. 

Some few years ago, when public companies were got up 
in London for every possible purpose, serving the town with 
unadulterated milk, bringing sea-water for baths to every 
house, washing linen without tearing it, baking bread without 
poison, and shaving beards without the application either of 
soap or razor, an association astonished the good citizens by 
issuing proposals for hatching eggs without the assistance of 
hens. If any modern device seemed entitled to the honor of 
being considered novel, one would think that this might have 
been set down at the head of the catalogue of new inventions. 
The whole process was known to the ancient Egyptians, and 
even at the present day the markets of Alexandria and Cairo 
are supplied with poultry warmed into life by artificial means. 
The eggs are placed in ovens heated to the requisite tem- 
perature, and carefully tended until the desired result is pro- 
duced. The operation requires about twenty-one days. 

When lately going over the baths of Titus at Rome, F re- 
member the long pause I made before the beautiful arabesques 
with which those remains of imperial luxury are ornamented. 
The paintings are much faded, but they are so replete with 
the graces of refined taste, that to gaze upon them is to hear 
the whispers of some divine music. The guide tells every 
body that the similar decorations spread over the ceilings of 
the stairs and galleries of the Vatican, painted poetry in truth 

worthy of that paradise of the arts, and which even seems to 
impart new lustre to the countless memorials of Greek and 
Roman genius preserved in those glorious chambers, were 
stolen by Raphael from the frescoes of the baths in question. 
Until those frescoes were brought more into light by the re- 
moval of the rubbish with which they were incumbered, the 
artist had the credit of being the inventor of that species of 
ornament. The merit of the application and of the match- 
less execution is all his own. But even if the baths of Titus 
had not been cleared out, the houses at Pompeii, several of 
which I have seen similarly adorned, would have disturbed 
his claims as the inventor of the moat beautiful architectural 
embellishments with which art has yet captivated the hu- 


man eye. 
Judge, then, of my surprise when, on opening the second 





volume of Mr. Wilkinson’s work, I beheld a 
the same species ot decoration, copied and 


whole page 
tomb at E’ Sioot, where they must have been pained 


ey hundred ype haters the Christian era! The & 
vorite forms appear to lotus, the cirele, a 
diamond, and the succession of sauln po yn. 
square usually styl. d the Tuscan border! It 
that, from the most remote times, the ceilings ang 
Egyptian houses were similarly painted in compartmeny 
with borders of an appropriate description! 

Connoisseurs have been hitherto puzzled to find OUt the 
original inventors of the scarab, vo the harpy, and. thoy 
other beautiful emblems which abound on the Greek 
Etrurian vases. The very epithet seems to haye vetlehas 
question that the Etrurians were the designers of those won. 
derful creations, in which all that is elegant in thought and 
bewitching in imagination seems to be combined with a fel. 
city and a variety truly to beenvied. They were all familia 
to Egyptian genius three thousand five hundred 

I know of few enjoyments more delightful than those] ex. 
perienced, when, the sun shining intensely in the I 
have lounged through the narrow streets of Seville, the Ioiy 
houses shading me from the glaring hght, and the 
and evergreens, and fresh flowers of the Patios soothing a 
once the ear and the eye. A Patio is the i 


round which most of the respectable dwelling-houses it ie 4 


Andalusian capital are constructed. The entrance 10 itfrom 
the street is through an iron gate of moderate size, theban 
sometimes plainly intersecting each other, sometimes ane 
fully intertwining, but so as to allow the equare withinioly 
visible to the passenger. This favorite spot is floored wih 
bricks kept cool by being frequently sprinkled with the spray 
of the fountain, which throws up its never-failing columg 
the refreshing element in the centre. All round are ¥ases¢ 
porcelain filled with shrubs, and roses, and geraniums, a 
lilies of the valley, and tulips of every hue. An awning 
spread over this charming retreat in the day-time, Ip th 
evening its balmy fragrance and coolness invite the family 


and their guests to sit there, and to dream of happinessmii 


the stars go down. 


“‘ Those Moors! those Moors!” I often exclaimed, hn 


stealing, as I passed along, peeps at those charming recems, 
They were assuredly the most tasteful of men. Tothemw 
owe whatever is allied to poetry in the construction a/ 
decoration of private and public edifices in Spain, with th 
exception of the Gothic cathedrals. The watch-towerisiy 
above the mansion—the castellated wail—the Patiomthes 
exhaustible combinations of fancy displayed in the arabesn 
which they have left behind them in the sculptured arched 
their gates and doors—their very objection to live'wn 
ground floors, which were either wholly u OF wel 
as store-rooms for lumber of every kind—all bespeak a highy 
civilized people—people of a much more elevated tod 
genius than the Spaniards, who expelled them from the ul 
they had almost made their own. 

The Moors! The next inquiry was, whence did thy 
come? From Africa. Who taught them those arts in whic 
they excelled? That was a question [ could not answers 








my own satisfaction, until I beheld in the paintings of Thea 
and Alabastron, as copied hy Wilkinson, houses end vilu 
constructed precisely in the same style with the Patio, te 
fountain, the flowers, the awning, the towers, the castellatd 
walls, the arabesques—every thing, in short, for which Ihe 
given credit to Moorish taste; and all carried to te 
in that mysterious Egypt three thousand years before it 
Moors were driven out of the Peninsula! 

The observers of those systems of manceuvring which pe 
vail, especially in the higher circles, and which. haveswae — 
times politics for their object, but more generally the form _ 
tion of desirable connexions by marriage, have ascribed 
modern ingenuity the establishment of those female arcey 
sale 















societies, got up for the purpose of displaying 
beautiful debutantes in their most graceful , 
their wished-for admirers. It is pleasant, at all vires, tobe) 
able to do justice to those who have been the object of mvt 
calumny. The Theban paintings display ledies nal 
amusing themselves precisely in a similar manner, 
difference only, that yeaa held the bow in the right 
drew the string with the left. It was in this ; 
that the ancient British archers used that weapon, #0# 
dable in their contests with foreign and domestic 

Let it be borne in mind that we are still speaking oft? 
riod not later than fifteen hundred years the Crise 
era; and under this impression let us view, if we cam, wis 
astonishment, the signs of advanced civilization which * 
behold throughout those wonderful memorials, the Thee 
sculptures. Ladies, elegantly attired, are seem ‘ 
chairs, and on fauteuils of ebony and other rare 
laid with ivory, and sometimes covered with 
with leathern cushions, and all the devices of r 
They had, moreover, that most delectable of all 
to repose, the kangaroo chair, which ninety-nine 
of a hundred would nce to be quite 8 
tion. The legs pa eapee frequently in i 
of the lion or the goat; the backs are high and we 
in some of the larger fautewils, the arms are 





* Grottes on the eastern bank of the Nile, the Speos Artemidos. 


bold and graceful, consisting of the figure of a lion, 
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other wild animal. The easy-chairs have handsome pillows 
of colored cotton, painted leather, or gold and silver tissue. 
Their foot-stools scarcely differed in furm or elegance from 
those seen in our best furnished drawing-rooms; their otto- 
mans were remarkably splendid, the cushions being covered 
with leather or cotton cloth, richly colored, and the base be- 
ing formed of wood, ornamented with the figures of captives. 
Their couches or sofas were in every respect as elegant as 
their ottomans, and similar to those now in use in civilized 
countries. They had weoden resis for the head, of which 
many specimens may be seen at the Museum. Some of their 
tables appear to have been remarkably beautiful, especially 
their round tables of metal or stone, sustained by the figure 
ofasiave. Our upholsterers would do well to study these 
mens of antique furniture, from which they might derive 
many suggestions for improvements that would appear tothe 
multitude of purchasers altogether novel ! 

One of the most decided tests by which the progress of a 
community in civilization may be proved, is their mode of 
treating the female members of their families. It is among 
barbarians only, or tribes little advanced beyond the savage 
state, that we find mothers and daughters universally secluded 
from the ordinary walks of life, and compelled to perfurm 
ofiges of a menial description. In the most ancient ages of 
Egypt, of which the sculptures and paintings of Beni Hassan 
or [hebes afford any memorial, we find the ladies, in the bet- 
ter ranks of life, bearing the same relation of equality to the 
lords of the creation as they do at this moment in France or 
England. They sometimes sit together on the same couches 
andchairs. Generally, indeed, in the same room, the ladies 
herd together, as is very much the case in South America; 
but this circumstanee argues no difference in point of sta- 
tion. They have their attendant slaves, and ail the tokens 
of respect and luxury around them. Some of the Theban 
frescoes have preserved other memorials also, which are 
often found to be the accompanimenis of a matured state of 
society, namely, an addiction to excitement by the produce 
of the grape. We have representations, not only of gentle- 
men taken home by their servants in a state of the most 
helpless intoxication, but also of secret festivities among 
women of rank, during which the slaves are as busy in sup- 
plying the basin as the stewardess of a steamer when there 
isa swellinthe sea. The fading flower, depending from the 
feverish hand, tells a sad tale of indulgence not very consist- 
ent with a patriarchal stage of society. It should be re- 
marked, however, that ancient Egypt was distinguished for 
its delicious wines, as well as for its beer, which was of an 
excellent quality—temptations not to be resisted. 

In Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s delineation of London life, as 
he has been pleased to designate his slight acquaintance with 
a few peers and gentlemen, he has given some elaborate crit- 
icisms upon the various intonations of the raps inflicted upon 
the knocker of his door by the footmen of his visitors. So 
skilful did he become during his brief experience in the notes 
appropriated to every order, that he deemed himself qualified 
to judge at once, upon hearing the peal of sounds, whether 
his caller was a duke, a marquis, an earl, a baron, a com- 
moner, oradun. No doubt the American conceived that, 
in describing these matters for the benefit of his countrymen, 
he was denouncing to them a nuisance which the world never 
heard of before, and was, in fact, confined to the precincts 
of this modern Babylon. I forget whether it is to the same 
author we are indebted fur some smart remarks upon those 
affected diners-out, who make it a point never to arrive until 
the soup is about to quit the table. 

If Mr. Cooper, and the said satirist, whoever he may be, 
would take the trouble to look at Mr. Wilkinson’s copy of a 
Theban fresco, No. 176, they would there find that both the 
evils of which they complain were known to society thirty or 
forty centuries ago. The English late comer justifies his 
tardiness, by pleading the extreme torture to which a seden- 
tary company is exposed during the awful ha/f-hour that pre- 
cedes the announcement of dinner. In this respect we might 
take a hint from the Ezyptians: they had generally musi- 
cians to entertain them before as well as after dinner; and, 
like the Russians and Germans, they also had their cordials, 
which were handed round in the drawing-room before they 
applied the appetite to the more substantial! luxuries of the 

set apart for banquets. Will it be believed that they 
often dined on roast beef and goose?—that they had their 
puddings and pies?—that they drank their wine out of 
glasses, and that they even chalienged each other, and drank 
healchs as we do in this nineteenth century ? 

There is scarcely any musical instrument famitiar to us 
which the Egyptians did not possess from the earliest times 
—the harp, in a wonderful variety of forms—the lyre, played 
with and without the ploctram—the guitar (the Spanish 
guitar !)—the tambourine—the single and double flageolet-— 
the trumpet, the cymbols, the drum, andthecistrum. There 
18 @ passage in Plato referring to Egyptian music, which is 
very remarkable on account of the high antiquity which he 
ascribes to Egyptian civilization. “Tbe plan,” he says, 

which we have been laying down for the education of youth 
was long known to the Egyptians, that nothing but beautiful 
forms and fine music should be permitted to enter into the 
tssemblies of young people. Having settled what those forms 
and what that music should be, they exhibited them in their 
temples ; nor was it allowable for painters, or other imitative 








artists, to innovate or invent any forms diferent from whet 
were established; nor lawful, either in painting, statuary, or 
any branches of music, to make any alteration. Upon exami- 
nation, therefore, you will find that the pictures and statues 
made ten thousand years ago are in no one particular better 
or worse than what they now make.” 

A remark in Bruce runs in a similar vein. Speaking of 
the harps of a tomb at Thebes, he says that “ they overturn 
all the accounts hitherto given of the earliest state of music 
and musical instruments in the East; and are altoget':er, in 
their form, ornaments, and compass, an incontestible proof, 
stronger than a thousand Greek quotations, that geometry, 
drawing, mechanics, and music, were at the greatest perfec- 
tion when this instrument was made, and that the period 
from which we date the invention of these arts was only the 
beginning of the era of their restoration.” The harps in 
question were of the times of Remeses III., about 1235 years 
B.c. No wonder that Bruce was so much lampooned in his 
day; for if accumulating evidence had not since entitled him 
to be ranked among the most intelligent and accurate of tra- 
velers, people, even now, might be well astonished at his 
talking of the restoration of arts at a period when many can 
scarcely believe that they were in their infancy. 

Instead of laughing with George Selwyn, we should now 
laugh at him for his caustic insinuation against Bruce’s vera- 
city. Some one asked the traveler, in a large company at 
dinner, ‘* What musical instruments are used in Abyssinia?” 
Bruce answered, “I think I saw one lyre there.” George 
whispered into the ear of the person sitting near him, ‘ Yes; 
and there is one less since he left the country.” It appears, 
in fact, from a description given by Atheneus, that upwards 
of six hundred musicians were employed in the chorus, 
amongst whom were three hundred pertormers on the cithara, 
in the Bacchic festival of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The castanets, like the guitar, are supposed very generally 
to be of Spanish, or at least of Moorish origin. There is no 
doubt that they are Egyptian, the only difference being that 
in Spain they are made of the wood of the chestnut (castana,) 
whereas in ancient Egypt those small cymbals, played with 
the finger and thumb, were composed of metal. 

Nothing can be more commonplace-than the remonstrances 

by some of our prudes against what they are pleased 
to call the modern grossness of opera dancers—their standing 
on one foot, the other being elevated and extended parallel 
to the arm, while the figure of the fair artiste spins about 
like a top—their short flights in the air—and, in short, all 
those rapid variations of attitude by which the Melanies and 
Sasenteutle extracted so much applause and herd cash from 
John Bull, Taglioni is levying large contributions on the Rus- 
sians, and Duvernay intends to obtain a revenue more than 
equal te that of manya German principality. ‘‘ Such distor- 
tions of the human frame were never seen before! All the 
result of the vicious stage of society at which we are ar- 
rived! shameful abominations—they should be confined to 
the French academy, where, no doubt, they have been invent- 
ed! And then the petticoat!!!” 

Remembering these sage criticisms, I confess I could not 
help laughing outright when I beheld, in a copy of the Beni 
Hassan memorials, a grour of female daneers, one pirouetting 
away on one foot, the other extended previsely in the Aca- 
demic style, and the arms out-stretched. I thought at first 
it was Taglioniherself! There are eight dancers in all, some 
attitudinising, the arms raised above the head and the hands 
gracefully meeting ; some dancing in pairs; some, evidently 

gurantes, waiting until the principal artistes have finished 
their exhibitions. And then thepetticoat—Iam sorry to say 
it—is not an inch longer than Taglioni’s. 

It is, however, but justice to those primeval days (1 speak 
of 3500 years ago) to remark, that, though the dresses of the 
female Pata were sufficiently fine to show the form and 
movement of the limbs, they generally reached the ankles. 
Round the hip was a small narrow girdle adorned with beads 
or ornaments of various colors. In most of the respectable 
families the slaves were taught dancing and music; but it 
appears that free Egyptians, who derived their subsistence 
from the display of their talents, weve also occasionally en- 
gaged at private parties for the entertainment of guests by 
dancing and performing on various instruments. Sometimes 
a — danced a solo to sounds made by the clapping of 
hands. : 

The minuet de la cour is claimed also as a French inven- 
tion. But here we have it ona Theban fresco! It would 
aprear, moreover, that the hornpipe, which affords so unuch 
delight to the galleries in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ was not «n- 
known upon the Nile at the period in question; and that 
the Highland reel, the Irish jig, the Spanish bolero, the qua- 
drille, and, mirabile dictu, even the gallopade, are all neither 
more nor less than imitations of the performances familiar to 
the Egyptians long before the Trojan war! 

Nay, Grimaldi, or at least some kinsman of his, as 
well as his friends, Pantaloon and Harlequin, flourished in 
that hoary age ; and there is absolutely in one of these monu- 
ments a perfect prototype of Jim Crow. That popular mon- 
ster I certainly did hitherto deem an original. But when I 
find that he has only been oooyinn Sys se Egyptian fresco 


No. 241) nearly four thou old, I to 
Soe es wa dane sly og ae 
under the sun !” 
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Reaves frum x Scrap-Book—No. XXVI. 
TIBBIE INGLIS—OR, THE SCHOLAR’S WOOING. 


In her mountain sheiling. 
She was made for happy t 
For playful wit — 
inging on the hi 
And Echo singing after. 
She had hair as deeply black 
As the cloud of thunder: 
She had brows so | -eauifal ! 
And dark eyes sparkling under. 
Bright and witty shepherd girl! 
Beside a mountain water 
I found her, whom the king himself 
Would proudly call his daughter. 
She was sitting mong the crags, 
Wild and mossed and hoary, 
Reading in an ancient book 
Some old martyr story. 
Tears were starting to her 
Solenn thought was o’er her, 
When she saw, in that lone place, 
A stranger stand before her. 
Crimson was her sunny cheek, 
And her lips seemed moving 
With the beatings of the heart— 
How could I felp loving ? 
Among the crags I sat me down, 
Upon the mountain hoary, 
And made her read again to me 
That old pathetic story. 
And then she sang me mountain 
Till all the pm ringi ——_ 
With her clear and warbling 
As when the lark is singing. 
And when the eve came on :t length, 
Among the blooming bh. ath :r, 
We herded, on the mountain's side, 
Her father’s flock together. 
And near unto her father’s house, 
I said ‘Good night’ with sorrow, 
And only wished thet I might say, 
‘We'll meet again to-morrow,’ 
I wandered to my scholar’s home— 
Silent it looked, and dreary ; 
T tovk my books, but could not read; 
Methought that I was weary. 
I laid me down upon my bed, 
My heart with sadness laden; 
I dreampt but of the mountains wild, 
And of the mountain maiden. 
The dream was like the day’s delight, 
A life of pain’s o’er-payment 
I rose, and Pith unwonted an 
Put on my Sabbath raiment. 
I gat me to the hills again, 
Where the little flock was feeding; 
And there — Tibbie sate, 
But not the old book reading. 
She sate as if absorbing thought 
With a heavy spell had bound her— 
As silent as the mossy 
Upon the mountains round her. 
I thought not of my Sabbath dress, 
I thought not of my learning; 
I thought but of that gentle maid, 
Who, I believed, was mourning. 
Bonny Tibbie Inglis! 
How her beauty eslinnoed, 
Lookiog at me—half a 
With eyes that flashed aud lightened! 
There was no sorrow then, I saw— 
There was no thought of sadness. 
Oh, life ! what after-joy hast thou 
Like Love's first certain gladness ? 
I sate me down among the crags, 
Upon the mountain hoary ; 
But read not then the ancient book— 
Love was our pleasant story. 
But then she sang me songs again— 
Old songs of love and po. hn 
For our sufficient happiness 
Great charm from woe could borrow. 
And many hours we talked in joy, 
: Yet a nee ee la ; 
was a happy man 
dank taney aver as |. 


Go.psm1TH.—It is related of Goldsmith, as a character- 
istic of his indolence and carelessness, that his mode of ex- 
tinguishing his candle, when he was in bed when he was in- 
clined to sleep, was by throwing his slipper at it, which in 
consequence was y found in the morning lying near the 





overturned candlestick, daubed with grease. 
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. -evwweil'vom the Kuickerbocker for May... ~~ > | 
THE AMERIC N DEMOCRAT Hints on THE Soca. AND 
Civic or Unireo ATES oF AmeRICA. By J 


In one volume. 192, wn: 
ets ~ New-York: Wiley & Peicam. ; 

Tux “American Demoorat”’ opens with a brief_preface, 
from which we learn that the work was written in conse- 

uence of its author “ having had many occasions to observe 
manner in which principles that are of the last import- 
ance to the happiness of the community, are getting to be con- 
founded in the mind;” and that the intention of the 
book is “ to a. commencement toward & more just dis- 
crimination between truth and prejudice.” Mr. Cooper 
says, inconclusion: ‘ Had a suitable compound offered, the 
title of the book would have been something like ‘ Anti-Cant,’ 
for such a term expresses the intention of the writer better, 
perhaps, than the one he has actually chosen. The work is 
written more in the spirit of censure than of praise, for its 
aim is ; and virtues bring their own reward, while 
errors are dangerous.” From these sentences, the reader 
will infer that the “‘ American Democrat” isa plain-speaking 
volume—and such is the fact. It is unnecessary to add, tiiat 
Mr. Cooper no where loses sight of what he deems distinc- 
tive American principles, and what is due to the American 
character. 

Our limits will not admit of the extracts we had selected | 
for insertion from those portions of the vo!ume which treat of | 
Government, the Republic, Executve powers, advantages | 
and disadvantages of Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy, 
Public and Private Duties of Station, &c. In his remarks 
on “ American Equality,” the readers of the Knickerbocker 
will find the very same grounds maintained which were as- 
sumed and defended by the author of “‘ The Nobility of Na- 
ture,” published a few months since in these pages. If the 
writers had been identical, they could scarcely have reasoned 
more alike. Mr. Cooper pays very little court to the Ameri- 
can press; indeed, bis observations upon this theme are 
more severe and bitter thanany he has here putforth. Pass- 
ing these and other topics, however, we proceed to make a 
few extracts from those sections which touch upon language, 
manners, deportment, &c. We take the following random | 
paragraphs from the last-named division: 

“ The Americans 4re reproached with the want of a proper 
deference for social station—the lower classes manitesting 
their indifference by an unnecessary insolence. As a rule, 
this charge is unmerited, civility being an inherent quality of 
the American cheracter; still, there are some whu mistake a 
vulgar audacity for independence. Men and women of this 
disposition require to be told that, in thus betraying their pro- 
pensities, they are giving the strongest prootsthat they are 
not what their idle vanity would give reason to suppose they 
fancy themselves, the equals of those whom they insult by 
their coarseness. 

‘Some men imagine they have a right to ridicule what are 
termed ‘airs’ in others. If it could be clearly established 
what are ‘airs’ and what not, a corrective of this sort would 
not be misapplied. But the term is conventional—one man 
experiencing disgust at what enters into the daily habits of 
another. It is exceedingly hazardous, therefore, tor any but 
those who are familiar with the best usages of the world, to 
pronounce any thing ‘airs’ because it is new to them, since 
what has this appearance to such persons, may be no more 
than a proof of civilization, and of a good tune of manners. 

“On the other band, many who have been thrown acci- 














dentally, and for short periods, into the society of the more 
refined classes, adopt their nsages without feeling or under- | 
standing their reasons and advantages, caricaturing delicacy 
and sentiment, and laying stress on habits which, though pos- 
sibly convenient in themselves, are nox deemed at all essen-| 
tial by men and women of the world. These affectations of | 
breeding are laughed at as the ‘s:\ver-furkisms’ of pretend- | 
ers. Tothe man of the world it is unnecessary to point out | 
the want of taste in placing such undue stress on these im- | 
material things, but it may not be unnecessary to the novice | 
in the usages of the better circles, to wain him that his ig-| 
norance will be more easily seen by his exaggerations than by | 
his deticiencies of manner. The Duc de Richelieu is said 10 | 
have detected an impostor by his not tuking olives with his | 
fingers. 2 
But these are points of little interest with the mass, | 
while civility and decency lie at the root of civilization. There | 
is no doubt that, in general, America has retrogaded in man- 
ners, within the last thirty years. Boys, and even men, | 
wear their hats in the houses of all classes, and before per- 
sons of all ages and conditions. This is not independence, | 
but vulgarity; for nothing sooner distinguishes a gentleman | 
from a blackguard, than the habitual attention of the former | 
to the minor civilities established by custom. It has been tru- | 
ly said that the man who is well-dressed respects himself: 
more, and behaves himself better, than the man that 18 ill- | 
dressed ; but it is still more true, that the man who commen- 
ces with a strict observance of the commoner civilities, will 
be the most apt to admit of the influence of refinement on his | 
whole character.” 
Mr. Cooper cites the following examples of the abuse of | 
signibcations and jation, as common to Americans. 





~ Phe limits of this work wil! not permit an enumeration of 

the: popular abuses of significations, but a few shal! be men- 
tioned, in order that the student may possess a general clue 
to the faults. * Creek,’a word thut signifies an inlet of the 
sea, or of a lake, is misapplied to running streams, and fre- 
quently to the oudlets of lakes. A ‘ square’ is called a‘ park ;’ 
‘lakes’ are often called ponds ;’ and.* arms of the sea’ are 
sometimes termed ‘ rivers.’ 

‘* In pronunciation, the faults are still more numerous, par- 
taking decidedly of provincialisms. The letter «, sounded 
like double 0, or 00, or like ¢, as in virtoo, fortin, furtinate, 
and ew pronounced also like 00, arecommon errors. This is 
an exceedingly vicious pronunciation, rendering the language 
mean and vulgar. ‘ New,’ pronounced as‘ noo,’ is an exam- 
ple, and ‘ few,’ as ‘foo;’ the true sounds are ‘nw’ and ‘ fu,’ 
the & retaining its proper soft sound, and not that of ‘ 00.’ 

“« The attempt to reduce the pronunciation of the English 
language to a cummon rule, produces much confusion, and 
taking the usages of polite life as the standard, many uncouth 
innovations. All know the pronunciation of PLOUGH; 
but it will scarcely do to take this sound as the only power of 
the same cembination of final letters, for we should be com- 
pelled to call THOUGH thou, THROUGH throu, and 
TOUGH tou, 

** False accenwuation is a common American fault. Eusign 
(insin) is called ensyne, and engine (injin) engyne. Indeed, 
itis a commen fauit of narrow associations, to suppose that 
words are to be pronounced as they are spelled. 

** Many words are in a state of mutation, the pronunciation 
being unsetiled even in the best suciety—a result that must 
often arise, where language is as variable and undetermined 
as the English. To this class belong ‘ clerk,’ ‘ cucumber’ 
and ‘gold,’ which are often pronounced as spelt, though it 
were better, and more in conformity with polite usage, to say 
*clark,’ ‘cow-cumber (not cowcumber) and ‘goold.’ For 
lootenant (lieutenant) there is not sufficient authority,the true 
pronunciution being ‘Zevfenant.’ By making a familiar com- 
pound of this word, we see the uselessness of attempting to 
reduce the language to any other laws than these of the usages 
of polite life, for they who affect to say lootenant, do not say 
‘ lootenant-co-lo-nel,’ but ‘lootenant-kurnel.’ ; 

“The polite pronunciation of ‘either’ and ‘neither,’ is 
‘i-ther’ and ‘ ni-ther,’ and not‘ eether’ and ‘ neether.’ This 
is a case in which the better usage of the language haa re- 
spected derivations, for ‘ ei’ in German are pronounced as in 
‘height’ and ‘sleight,’ ‘ ei’ making the sound of ‘ee.’ We 
see the arbitrary usages of the English, however, by compar- 
ing these legitimate sounds with those of the words ‘ lieuten- 
ant-colone],” which are derived from the French, in which 
language the latter word is called co-lo-nel.” 

While our author admits that property is desirable as the 
groun:l-work of moral independence, as a means of improving 
the faculties, and of doing good to others, he nevertheless 
considers mere wealth, of all the sources of human pride, as 
the basest and most vulgar-minded. ‘‘ A people,” says he, 
‘that deems the possess on of riches its highest source of 
distinction, admits one of the most degrading of all influences 
to preside over its opinions. Atno time should money be 
ever ranked as more than a means; and he who lives as if 
the asquisition of property were the sole end of his existence, 
betrays the dominion of the most sordid, base, and groveling 
motive that life offers.” 

There are many other subjects treated of in this little book, 
beside those to which we have alluded, or from which we have 
quoted; but we must recoramend the reader to the work it- 
self for a more comprehensive taste of its quality. 





THAT HOLE IN THE POCKET. 

In this lies the true secret of economy—the care of six- 
pencesa. Many people throw them away without remorse or 
consideration—not reflecting that a penny a day is more than 
three dollars a year. We would complain loudly if a tex of 
that amount were faid apon us; but when we come to add all 
that we uselessly tax ourselves for our penny expenses, we 
shall find that we waste in this way annually quite enough to 
supply a family with winter fuel. 

It is now about a year since my wife said to me one day, 
‘Pray, Mr. Slackwater, have you that half dollar about you 
that I gave you this morning?’ I felt in my waistcoat pocket, 
and I turned my purse inside out, but it was all empty space 
—which is very different from specie; so-I said to Mrs. 
Slack water, * l’ve lost it my dea: ; positively there must be a 
hole in my pocket!” “ I'll sew it wp,” said she. 

An hour or two after, I met Tom Stebbins. ‘ How did 
that ice-cream set?” said Tom. “ It set,” said I “ like the 
sun, gloriously.” And, as I spoke it flashed upon me that 
my missing half dollar had paid for those ice-creams ; how- 
ever, | beld my peace, for Mrs. Slackwater sometimes makes 
remarks; and, even when she assured me at breakfast next 
morning that there was no hole in my pocket, what could I 
do but lift my brow and say, “ Ah! isn’t there? really!” 


Before a week had gone by, my wife, who, like a dutiful 


| helpmate as she is, always gave me her loose change to keep 


called for a 25 cent piece that bad been depusited in my sub 
treasury for safe keeping ; “ there was a poor woman at the 
door,” she said, “that she’d ised it to for certain.” 





gant 


of his amendments strike us upon, a 


“ Well, wait a moment,” I ; 80 I pushed inquiries first 


ee 
in this direction, then in that, then in the other; but Vacesg 
returned a horrid groan.” “On my soul,” said I, thi 

it best to show a bold front “ you must keep my pockets in 
better repair, Mrs. Slackwater ; this piece, with 1 know not 
how many more, is lost, because some corner or seam in m 
plaguey pockets is left open.” ? 

. Ave you = = said Mrs. Slackwater. 

“Sure! ay, that I am, it’s gone! totally gone !” 
dismissed her promise, and then, in her ies way, wae 
to change my pantaloons before I went out, and to bar all 
argument, laid another pair on my knees. 

That evening, allow me to remark, gentlemen of the spe 
cies ‘ husband,’ I was very loth to go home to tea; I had balf 
a mind to bore some bachelor friend; and when hunger and 
habit, in their unassuming manner, one on each side walked 
me up to my door, the touch of the brass knob made my blood 
run cold. But do not think that Mrs. Slackwater ion Terns 
my good friends, because I thus shrunk from home, the fect 
was that I had, while abroad, called to mind the fate of her 
25 cent piece, which I had invested in smoke,—that is to say 
cigars; and I feared to think of her comments on ny panta- 
loons pockets. 

These things went on for some months; we were poor to 
begin with, and grew poorer, or, at any rate, no richer, fast, 
Times grew worse and worse; my pocket leaked worse and 
worse ; even my pocket book was no lunger to be trusted, the 
regs slipped from it in a manner most incredible to relate: 
—as an Irish song says, 

“ And such was the fate of poor Paddy O’Moore 
That his purse had the more rents as he had the fewer,” 

At length one day my wife came in with a subscriptj 
paper for the Orphan’s Asylum; I looked at, and sighed, and 
picked my teeth, and shook my head, and handed it back to 
her. 

“Ned Bowen,” said she, ‘‘ has put down ten dollars.” 

** The more shame to him,” I replied, ‘ he can’t afford in; 
he can but just scrape slong any how, and in these times it 
aint right for him to do it.” My wife smiled in her sad way, 
and took the paper back to him that brought it. 

The next evening she asked me if 1 would go with herand 
see the Bowens, and as I had no objections, we started, 

I knew that Ned Bowen did a small business that would 
give him about $600 a year, and I thought it would be worth 
while to see what the sum would do in the way of house 
keeping. We were admitted by Ned, und welcomed by 
Ned’s wife, a very neat little body, of whom Mrs. Slackwaier 
had told me a great deal, as they had been school-mates, All 
was as nice as wex, and yet as substantial as iron; comfort 
was written all over the room. The evening passed, seme 
how or other, though we had no refresi:ment, an article which 
we never have at home but always want elsewhere, and I re- 
turned to our own establishment with mingled pleasure and 
chagrin. 

“What a pity,” said I to my wife, “that Bowen don't 
keep within his income.” 

“* He does,” she replied. 

‘* But how can he on $600?” was my answer ; “ ifhe gives 
$10 to this charity and $5 to that,jand live so snug and com- 
fortable too 1” 

“ Shall I tell you?” asked Mrs. Slackwater. 

“ Certainly, if you can.” 

“ His wife,” said my wife, “ finds it just.as easy to go with 
out 20 or $30 worth of mbbons and laces as to buy them. 
They have no fruit but whet they raise and have given them 
by country friends, whom they repay by a thousand little ects 
of kindness. They use no beer, which is not essential to bis 
health as it is ts yours; and then he buys no cigars, or ice 
creams, orapples at 100 per cent. on market price, 01 oranges 
at 12 cents apiece, or candy, or new novels, or rare works 
that are still rarer used; in short, my dear Mr. Slackwater, 
he has no hole in his pocket.” 

Tt was the first word of suspicion my wife had uttered on 
the subject, and it cut me 10 the quick! Cut me? I should 
rather say it sewed me up, me and my pocket too; they never 
have been in holes since that evening. Hesperian. 





Steamsoat Racinc—Anecpote.—A lady took nor 
sage on buard a steam!oat at New-Or:leans to go to St. 
is, but hearing that the Cuptain intended to run a race, de 
clined going unless assurances were given that should pot 
be thecase. The masier pledged his honor to refrain from 
the contest, and the boat got under way; the rivel boat pu 
suing soon after neared him fast und the passengers become 
ing excited, requested him to put on more steam, which wis 
refused, forthe reason above given. The lady was epplisd 
to, but would not yield. She was then requested to comeo® 
deck and view the other boat, which, at the time, was peat 
ly alongside, and fast gaining. Her feelings were 
utely enlisted, and she too, urged an increase of spsed, 
was attempted, but not succeeding as well as his paseengert 
desired, they suggested that he should use bacon, to me 
the woud more inflammable. pay oes was, that 
ledged his word not to race, ad not 
ayy the article. ‘ Never mind, captein. (svid the lady.) 
you have some on board on freight, use i!—use it, my deat 





ir: I will pay all expenses if you beat that boat.” 
sir: I will pay all ex you us tee 
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The New Treasury Order.—No sooner had the old and 
not very palatable Treasury Order or Specie Circvlar been 
annulled by Congress, and our b ity had their 
rejoicings over its downfall, than a new Order appeared, 
regulating the receipt of Public Moneys, which on ’Change 
and in the Stock Market seems to throw every thing back 
where it was, and by many is esteemed as bad as, if not 
worse than, the old Order. This impression seems to have 
ruled for the greater part of this week. Men who on Friday 
and Saturday believed, and acted on the belief, that the long- 
looked for ‘“‘Land” had been discovered at last, and that 
henceforth all would be prosperity, were driven hard about 
by the appearance of the new Order, and seem to consider 
that as making matters as bad as ever. 

We do not concur in this doctrine. The mischiefs of the 
Specie Circular consisted in its denying to specie-paying 
Bank Notes the character of money, and reduced them tothe 
level of shinglasters end irredeemable paper. While its ef- 
fect was almost inevitably to cause a suspension of specie 
payments, it held out no inducements to the Bunks to resist 
this evil tendency. So faras the Government was concerned, 
it was all one whether they paid their notes or not. The 
new Order makes some discrimination in favor of specie- 
paying institutions, and is so far un improvement. 

But not only are the provisions of this Order extremely 
vexatious, but it seems to be quite unnecessary and improper 
that any such Order should be issued at all. Wherein lies 
the necessity? The Collectors and Receivers are responsi- 
ble public oilicers. They have given bonds for the faithful 
and legal performance of their duties. If the law says that 
they must take no notes of Banks that issue bills for less than 
five dollars, they know it of course, and will govern them- 
selves accordingly. If it prescribes that no bill less than $20 
shall be paid out to the public creditors, they know that, too, 
and know whether it will therefure be necessary to refuse all 
bills of less denomination. They are restrained from receiv- 
ing or paying any note which is not absolutely worth somuch 
s,ecie at the place where offered. It dues really seem to us 
that this covers the whole ground: that, if while any diatinc 
tiun is made by existing laws it should be obeyed, it is quite 
the wrong time for the imposition of new and oppressive 
regulations. 

The Order is injudicious in other respects. Congressstill 
has the subject of the Currency under consideration, and 
may make material changes in the law. Atthe moment this 
Order was promulgated. the Senate had before it Mr. Web- 
ster’s proposition to abolish the whole business of punishing 
Banks fur issuing such notes as the public convenience re- 
quires of them, and put the rule on the simple and natural 
ground of allowing the Receivers to take just such notes as 
are equal to specie and will be easily convertible into coin. 
or gladly accepted in lieu of it by the public creditors—in 
other words, allowing them to take just such money and any 
money which they are willing to pass to the credit of the 
United States as so much specie in hand, and none else. Is 
not that the rule of common sense, and all beyond it wholly 
vexatious or supererogatory? But Mr. Woodbury’s Order 
anticipates, and opposes this—it strikes us, with some in- 
delicacy. Eicher the law prescribes the restrictions now 
proclaimed by the Secretary, or it doesnot. If it does, there 
was no need of any Order; but, as it does not, he should have 
waited until Congress had acted fully on the subject. Ano- 
ther week may now require a fresh Order in modification of 
this; and these edicts do not constitute so very popular a 
form of executive legislation that they may be safely put 
forth as riders to every act of Congress. 

After all the limitations we have alluded to already, does 
any man perceive a necessity for the further interdiction of 
any note which is not payable precisely where issued ? What 
Teasou for this? All notes must be equal to specie where re- 
ceived—they must be not less than twenty dollars each—and 
they must be issued by Banks which have put out no smaller 
than fives since 1836. One would naturally think here were 
Testrictions enough. But no: If a Bank in New-York issues 
& note payable at its branch in Buffalo, it must be reeeiva- 








ble neither at New-York, Buffalo, nor any where else, though 
equal to gold and silver throughout the State and elsewhere. 
Such a note might be two per cent. better than specie at the 
Land Offices in the interior of Michigan, Illinois and Indiana, 
(and the like has often been;) but the Receivers must not 
touch them. No matter if the public creditor who is waiting 
at the Land Office for his pay wants these very notes to come 
to New-York with. To him, they must of course be better 
than specie in hand, because they are specie just where he 
wants it. But they must not be taken. We have heard 
much of law as the perfection of human reason, but this 
seems the perfection of absurdity and most injurious folly. 

But, it will be said, if notes are equal to specie, they can 
be readily exchanged. So they might, if the operation of such 
rules as this did not tend to derange and unsettle every thing. 
Let us take the case of a land sale at Peoria, Lilinois. We will 
estimate all the money in circulation within fifty miles of that 
place at five hundred thousand dollars—two hundred thovu- 
sand in Lilinois paper, one hundred thousand in Eastern pa- 
per, and two hundred th d in sp (There is, or 
was, a large proportion of specie in that State ; but the read- 
er may vary the proportion and the amount to his liking. )— 
Well—the land sale is to take place on the 4th of July, when 
several choice tracts will for the first time be brought into 
market. A great many are anxious to purchase. At the 
moment of the proclamation, the currency is uniform. The 
Iilinois paper is equal to specie because readily exchanged 
for it when desirable; the Eastern paper is as good, because 
many are wanting and picking it up to bring east for goods. 
But the proclamation for a land sale is issued, and the Trea- 
sury Order at the bottom of it. Ina weck, the currency is 
broken up. Every man is trying to get hold of such paperas 
will be taken for lands. That money is soon worth more 
than the proscribed sort, and begins to command a premium. 
A. B. has five hundred dollars in United States and other 
Eastern paper which is under the ban; yesterday he could 
have taken the specie for it, but to-day there are ten wanting 
Land Office money to one who wants Eastern funds. Within 
the week you will have twelve or fifteen bed-rooms or cellars 
in Peoria turned into offices, over each of which the ominous 
word “‘ Broker” will glitter on a shingle, and the people will 
be fleeced to their hearts’ content. The shavers of money 
will make about all that is made; the speculators, who are 
always careful to have ‘ Land office money,’ and to get it 
without cost, will get most of the good lands; the people 
will have been shaved some thousands of dollars, and the 
public creditors will be no better paid after all than if all 
Bank paper which was equal to specie had been received.— 
Such is the operation of restrictive Treasury Orders. 

Within the last four years, the number of money brokers in 
this country has increased at least ten-fold, and is now so 
great as to impose a serious tax on the productive industry of 
tne people. In the present deranged condition of the ex- 
changes and currency, their traffic is a necessary evil, and 
we should be worse still without them. Butis this condition 
a necessary one? We wiil not be'ieve it until the remedy of 
former derangements has! cen tried in vain. 





The Money Market.—Our city was electrified at the close 
of the last week by the news of the overthrow of the Specie 
Circular and the instantaneous declaration of the United 
States Bank that a General Resumption might now be ef- 
fected, and that every nerve would henceforth be strained 
by that institution to effect that desirable result. Simulta- 
neous with this came the announcement of Mr. Biddle that 
the Directors had consented to the request of our Board of 
Trade, and would establish a Bank here under our General 
Banking Law at the earliest moment. All was animation, 
and Stocks went up rapidly to a considerable extent. The 
receipt of the new Specie Circular operated as a damper, 
and every thing receded at the beginning of the week; but 
at last matters look brighter again. We have good author 
ity for saying that Mr. Biddle does not consider that Order 
an insuperable obstacle to an early and pretty general Re 
sumption, and that he has every confidence that such Re- 
sumption will be effected this summer unless the Sub-Trea- 
sury Bill should pass, which we do not believe probable.— 
Our mind is made up that the times must be better. 

Besides a Ten Million Monster wearing the horns of 








| Nick Biddle, we are to have a Five Million Bank organized 


by a company of capitalists and business men, and a One 
Million Mechanics’ Bank. We shall be all ready for a great 
Fall Trade. 

Exchange on England is rising, which shows that orders 
for Goods are going forward. We shall have very little 
more specie. Cotton holds its own. Flour is steady at 
about $8. 


Congress has been principally engaged the past week upon 
the bill to repress Indian hostilities, (in other words, to ap- 
propriate some millions to overawe or force the Cherokees 
into submission to the fraudulent Treaty of New Echota.) 

Mr. Bell’s amendment, propusing a further grant of two 
millions in order to induce the peaceable emigration of the 
Indians, was negatived on Monday: Yeas 90; Nays 112. 

The Committee’s amendment, giving $1,047,67 for the 
further subsistence after removal was then adopted—Yeas 
189; Nays 15. Also, $100,000 for averages of annuities, &. 
Yeas 174, Nays 20. The bill then passed by 143 to 37. It 
is now before the Senate, and will doubtless pass. The In- 
dian Committee of that body have reported against the lenity 
recommendei by the President. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were mainly devoted to the affairs 
of the Territories. The bill creating the new Territory of 
Iowa, consisting of that portion of Wisconsin lying west of the 
Mississippi, will certainly pass. Also, one appointing a Sur- 
veyor General with et ceteras for that Territory. 





Disgraceful Row —There was a pugilistic exhibition at 
Washington last Friday—free to all comers, being held in 
the great gladiatorial arena. The performers were Messrs. 
John Bell and Hopkins L. Turney of Tennessee. The 
preliminaries were thus: The Indian Hostilities bill being 
under consideration, Mr. Bell made a speech reflecting se- 
verely upon the course of the Administration in regard to 
the Indians, but more particularly upon the conduct of its 
regiments of Indian Agents, Commissaries, &c. who have 
been squandering the public money in millions for two 
years past, under the pretence of bribing or frightening the 
Cherokees into a removal. When he had concluded, Gen. 
‘Turney, who is a new Member, arose and refuted what he 
had said, after the fashion of the day, by abusing Mr. John 
Bell to the utmost—morally, personally, and politically.— 
Mr. Bell waited quietly till his neighborly colleague had 
said all the hard things he could think of, and then commen- 
ced a reply, by saying that he could not think of holding 
Mr. T. responsible for what he had uttered. That Member 
was but the instrument of enemies who dare not meet him 
personally—the conduit-pipe of scavengers—the tool of 
tools— 

Mr. Turney here jumped to his feet, just in front of Mr. 
B. and exclaimed—“ It is false! It is false!” 

Whereupon Mr. Bell aimed a blow at his face, and fists 
were handled on both sides for some seconds, with great 
earnestness and animation. About a dozen other Mem- 
bers had warm words as they rushed around the combat- 
ants ; but they were too excited to form a ring, and the sport 
was soon broken up. Mr. Polk resumed the Chair, redu- 
ced the House to order, and in a few minutes it slid back 
into Committee again, and Mr. Bell concluded his speech. 
There was some talk about the matter in the House, but the 
belligerents apologized, and there the matter dropped. 

The whole House is implicated in this shameful business, 
but Mr. Bell most of any. He is an old Member, once 
Speaker, and ought to be able to govern his temper, at least 
far enough to avoid such a brutal encounter. No matter 
how great the provocation; the language of Mr. Turney, 
if abusive, could only have disgraced himself and not his op- 
ponent. Mr. Bell has done himself a lasting injury. 

We see no reason for the blame which is heaped upon 
Mr. Speaker Polk in regard to this brawl. It happened in 
Committee, where he had of course no more power than 
any other Member. As charging a general latitude of abu- 
sive debate, it may or may not have some basis of truth; 
but if the Members do not know how to behave, and have 
not the manners and spirit of gentlemen, it will be hard to 
expect the presiding officer to make gentlemen of them.— 
Their constituents must send men who are. 


A Bank at Kinderhook is contemplated—capital $100,000. 
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1 ELECTION—[Official.] 

Prentiss» Word. Claiborne. Davi Pra - a * Claib’e 

a avis, renuss. ad 
- 299 28 0 


dams, 693 665 1 577 21 
yee 335 322 265 266 240 203 
Atala, 145 «142d: 170 (7 164 

" 40 40 8 8 no election. 
Gant 090 4888686285850 
Chickasaw, 45 43 82 81 16 86 





141 138 118 115 81 165 
Franklia, 109 «103 147 140 no election. 
Green, 71 63 34 26 00 41 
Hinds, 1107 1060 - 403 409 «837595 
Holmes, 357 345 235 230 266 © 0=— 24 
Hancock, 129 127 22 2 «(a 49 
Itawamba, 22 22 194 187 00-201 
Jackson, lo 3 71 59 no election 
J r, 159 121 177 148 78 
Jefferson, 425 4i7 121 120 238 112 
Jones, 22 17 114 111 17 101 
Kemper, 209 184 370 363 106 = 259 
34 32 58 538 16 il 
Lafayette, 247 242 277 273 0—:112 229 
wrence, 81 76 432 426 «38 =. 332 
Leake, 150 86143 162 155 = (noelection) 
Lowndes, 604 569 532 494 7 
Madison, 621 603 279 257 540 361 
Marion, 63 61 139 136 45 57 
571 554 720 707 286 742 
Monroe, 327 =. 280 410 403 111 509 
Neshoba, 32 19 121 113 8 87 
Newton, 65 63 137 135 1 112 
Noxubee, 351 336 406 386 254 323 
Oktibbeha i111 104 155 151 45 133 
Perry 60 60 30 31 32 36 
Pike, 138 =: 127 226 220 62 294 
Pontotoc, 178 173 149 137-116 156 
Ponola, 188 180 140 129 33 228 
Rankin, 277 265 228 222 194 188 
tt, 41 39 8§=104 100 24 87 
Simpson, 72 64 155 148 46 188 
ith, 39 24 109 95 18 96 
Tallahatchee 135 126 99 97 92 115 
Tippah, 204 8213 327 317 33 380 
Tishemingo, 57 61 272 262 3 re 
‘Tunica, i 9 34 34 no election. 
Warren, 773 760 264 267 403 8 
Washington, 87 86 29 28 67 12 
Wayne, 32 16 45 37 40 89 
Wilkinson, 518 511 123 128 380 105 
Winston, 126 lel 273 271 27 238 
YVallobusha, 507 483 466 447 182 456 
Yazoo, 522 «509s«202 210 309 177 
Total 12,722 12,077 11,776 11,346 7,161 11,198 


Word's majority over Claiborne, 301. 


Ox10.—The Whigs of this State held a Mammoth State 
Convention at Columbus on the 31st ult. consisting, as we 
are assured, of more than three thousand delegates. Ex. 
Governor Allen Trimble presided. The meeting was held in 
the Public Square, there being no building that would begin 
to hold it. The mighty mass was addressed by Judge Bur- 
nett, of Cincinnati, Hon. Thomas Ewing, (both Ex-Senators) 
Gov. Vance, Mr. Anderson, of Montgomery, and Gen. Mur- 
phy, of Chilicothe. 

The utmost unanimity and enthusiasm prevailed. Gov. 
Vance was nominated for re-election by acclamation. The 
assembling of a Whig National Convention at Harrisburgh in 
December, 1839, was heartily approved, and resolutions 
passed to abide cheerfully its decision. Hon. Joseph Bur- 
nett, of Cincinnati, and Calvin Pease, Esq., of Trumbull Co. 
were appointed Senatorial Delegates—the first, the warm ad- 
vocate of Gen. Harrison’s claims to the Presidency, the latter 
said to prefer Mr. Clay. 

Resolved, That this Convention have undiminished confi- 
dence in the patriotism and talents of our distinguished fel- 
low-citizen, WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, and concur 
with the Convention of July last, in presenting his name to 
the National Convention as a candidate for the Presidency— 
but, at the same time, pledge their cordial support to the 
nomination of that Coavention, should it fall on either of the 
other distinguished statesmen, HENRY CLAY or DANIEL 


WEBSTER, whose names are prominent as Whig candil- 
ates for that important office. 


The Convention adjourned at 10 o'clock of the second day. 
A resolution approving the course of Hon. Wm. C. Preston, 
of S. C., was adopted. 





| Dr. Jackson, who is engaged in the Geological and Topo- 
graphical Survey of Maine, has ascertained that Mount Kata- 
den, the highest point in that State, has an altitude of 5,300 


————————— 

Penxnsyivania—A great Convention of the Young Men 
of Pennsylvania friendly to the re-election of Joseph Ritner 
as Governor, assembled at Reading on the 4th inst. Hon. 
Samuel M. Barclay (State Senator) of Bedford Co. was 
chosen President. 'wo thousand Delegates are said to 
have been in attendance. H. S. Spackman, Esq. of Phila- 
delphia was among the speakers; and every effort was 
made to ensure a full and overpowering vote for Ritner in 
October. One of the letter-writers asserts that this Conven- 
tion has “settled the question”’ of Ritner’ssuccess. In our 
judgement, that is about the most unsettled question of the 
day. 

Sours Carotina.—The Legislature of this State was 
about to instruct Mr. Preston to vote for the Sub-Treasury 
bill at our last advices. He will obey, of course. The State 
is said to be very decidedly in favor of that measure. 
Later.—The bill creating a State Loan of $2,000,000 for 
the Relief of the City of Charleston has passed the House 
by a vote of 74 to 30, and the Senate by 31 to9. The Sub- 
Treasury Resolutions have passed both Houses. They do 
not assume to instruct Mr. Preston, but assert the passage 
of the Sub-Treasury Bill is desired by South Carolina.— 
The second resolution declaring that hostility to this scheme 
would be “injurious to the welfare and prosperity of the 
State,” a motion was made to strike it out, but lest by 75 to 
21 in the House. 

Hon. Patrick Noble, President of the State Senate, is pro- 
posed for next Governor of South Carolina. 














Hon. Willie P. Mangum, late U. S. Senator, is a candid- 
ate for the Heuse of Commons from Orange County, North 
Carolina. 

Hon. Luther Reily, Adm. Member of Congress from the 
Harrisburgh District, Pa., declines being a candidate for re- 
election. He is very popular, but would probably have been 
beaten if he had run, as the District is strongly Opposition. 
The Banks of Georgia have resolved that they will re- 
sume by the Ist of January any how, but sooner if possible. 
The sooner the better. 

The Friends of the Administration in Maine will hold a 
State Convention at Augusta on the 20th inst. It will be a 
strongone. The September struggle in Maine will be a No* 
1 affair. 

Gen. George W. Crabb is the Whig candidate for Con- 
gress from the Tuscaloosa District, Alabama, to take the 
place of Hor. Joab Lawler, deceased. 

Hon. Cornelius Darragh, a Member of the Pennsylvania 
Senate from Pittsburgh, has resigned. 

The Conservatives of Connecticut had a meeting at New 
Haven before the adjournment of the Legislature. Thos. F. 
Rowland, Esq., of Westport, presided, and John B. El- 
dredge, Editor of the Hartford Democrat, was Secretary.— 
A spirit of unconquerable hostility to the Sub-Treasury and 
other schemes stigmatized as ‘ Destructive,’ was unanimous- 
ly evinced. 

The Citizens of Hudson have resolved to establish a new 
Bank under the General Banking Law, with a capital of two 
to five hundred thousand dollars. 


Peter Force, Esq., has been re-elected Mayor of Wash- 
ington. He was Editor of the Netional Journal, the organ 
of the Adams party in 1824 and thence to 1829. 

Important.—On Monday, in reply to a question from Mr. 
Sergeant, Mr. Cambreleng stated that he should bring for- 
ward the Sub-Treasury Bill in the course of next week. So 
we sha'l soon know what to look for. 


William Grason, Esq. of Queen Anne’s Co. was last week 
nominated for Governor of Maryland, by the Adm. State 
Convention, by a unanimous vote. The Baltimore Patriot 
(Opp.) says he is a highly respectable citizen, known as a 
leading Federalist in old party times. 

The Legislature of South Carolina, which was specially 
convened to take the Charleston Fire into consideration, is 
about to authorize a State Loan of $2,000,000 in aid of the 
sufferers. 

Hon. Wm. C. Preston, of S. C., is proposed at the South 
asa Whig candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 








feet, or a little more than a mile. 


Hon. John Tyler, of Va., is also named. 


Hon. Chauncey J. Foz, (Whig) Member of the Senate of 
New-York from the Eighth District, will resign his seat he 
fore the November Election, on account of il! health. 

Gov. Ritner was lately threatened with being sent to jail 
by the Cumberland Valley Rail Road Company because he 
did not subscribe to their stock to suit them, according to an 
act of the recent Legislature. The reason was that he could 
not get the money at the moment to pay the subscription, — 
The Company finally backed out. 

Gov. Dodge, of Wisconsin, we hear, is to be appointed a 
Brigadier General in the Army, and Hon. Aaron Vanderpool, 
of Kinderhouk, appvinted Governor in his stead. The Kin. 
derhook Sentinel states that Mr. V. knows nothing of this, 
Henry O' Reilly, Esq., Ex-Editor of the Rochester Repub- 
lican and Daily, has been appointed Postmaster of Roches. 
ter, vice J. B. Elwood, resigned. This is an excellent ap- 
pointment. 

“The Alabama Beacon,” Greensborough, Greene Co,, 
which has been a leading Whig paper, follows Mr. Calhoun 
in supporting the Sub-Treasury and its auxiliaries. Greene 
Co. is the back-bone of the Whig strength in the late Mr. 
Lawler’s District, and this change may give an Adm. Mem 
ber of Congress. 

“The Red River Whig” has just been established at 
Alexandria, Lou. 

“The Coatesville Star,” Chester Co., and “ Western 
Sentinel,” Mercer Co.—both Whig papers—have just been 
established in Pennsylvania. 

Nantucket, the great metropolis of Whaling, was visited 
bya terrible fire on the morning of the 2d inst. About twen- 
ty-five buildings were destroyed, and the total loss is estima 
ted at $150,000, including near two hundred thousand gal- 
lons of oil. Very little insurance. The flames were at last 
arrested by blowing up five buildings. 

“ The Prairie Beacon” looms upon our sight from Hills- 
borough, Montgomery Co. Illinois. Charles Clapp, Editor, 
A fair sheet. No party politics. 

Rev. Manton Eastburn of this city has been elected Epix 
copal Bishop of the Diocese of Maryland. 

The Frankfort Argus, Mr. Kendall’s old paper, is dead, 

Richard Russell, Manager and Proprietor of the Camp- 
street Theatre, and formerly Manager of the Richmond 
Hill in this city, died at New-Orleans on the 19th ult. aged 
50 years. 

William Cummins, Esq. is announced as the Whig can- 
didate for Congress in Arkansas. 

Piscataqua, a new County just organized in Maine, 
elected a Register of Deeds lately. Vote—for Patten 
(Adm.) 851; Reid (Whig) 830; Scattering 5. 


Another Frontier Outrage.—The Rechester Democrat 
states positively and circumstantially that the American 
steamboat Telegraph, on her regular trip from Oswego up 
Lake Ontario, cn making her usual landing at Brockville, 
U.C. was fired into by some of the guards stationed at the 
wharf. Twenty muskets were discharged at her, and four 
of them entered the Ladies’ Cabin! The pretext appears 
to have bern that she refused to stop when challenged, hav- 
ing already stopped at the lower landing. She backed her 


than twenty feet, having been once roughly searched already. 
After stopping a moment, and finding that there were no pes 
sengers to come on board, she started again, and was fired 
on. 

This is a bad business; and such is the state of feeling be 
tween the opposite shores of the Ontario that nearly all inter 
course has been suspended. ‘The Governments of the Usi- 
ted States and Great Britain must look to these frontier 
brawls, or the two countries will be involved in a disastrous 
and wholly unnecessary war. 


Lord Durham.—We omitted to notice in our last the a» 
rival at Quebec of Lord Durham, Governor General of all 
the British Possessions in North America, and practical 
Dictator or Vice Roy over Canada. He landed in grest 





mation. 














engine when challenged, but refused to come nearer the dock ' 


state on Monday week, having arrived on Sunday, and im»: 
mediately issued a grandiloquent but conciliatory Procla. 
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“ The Return of the Captive” —the pathetic narrative that 
we published a few weeks since—proves to be a complete 
humbug, and its hero an average compound of rogue, drunk- 
ard and loafer. It was a very good lie, any how, and we do 
not publish more than one such where we might give a dozen. 
There is a piracy account, got up at Newport, which every 
body else has published, and yet we have refrained with 
praiseworthy fortitude. 





Correspondence of the Albany Evening Journal. 
Warerrown, Jeff. co., June 4, 1838. 

Dear Smr—There is a rumor this afternoon that the 
William IV. was burned last night, but it is not fully credit- 
ed. There was an express brought to the District Attorney 
this afternoon that Bill Johnson was on an Island fortified 
with about thirty men, and bid defiance to the. Queen and 
all the Queen’s friends, and to every body. This is not fully 
believed; the authority is doubted. They are calling out 
the militia by regiments to go and take the Island and ar- 
rest him. \ og Warenrrowyn, June 5. 

Dear Sir—T he Governor is still here. He has offered 
a reward of $500 for Bill Johnson, $250 for McLeod, $250 
for Robert Smith, and $250 for Sand ~ Bill Johnson 
was, on Sunday, on a small Island near by, well fortified. 
He has left there ere this, and is now, I presume, on his 
way to Albany—so I am told by those who 7 they have it 
from him. The officers are quite active. Scaulan is still 
safe, and I think beyond reach. The Governor did not 
meet the Kingston authorities. Bona Johnson has not yet 
returned. Commodore Johnson came to town last night. 
He says that his bail will not suffer. 





COURSE OF THE U.S. BANK. 
Paitaperuia., May 31, 1838. 

My dear Sir—In a letter of the 7th ult. I stated my belief 
that there could be no safe nor permanent resumption of 
specie payments by the banks, until the policy of the Govern- 
ment towards them was changed. 

The repeal of the specie circular by Congress makes that 
change. I see now, what until now I have not seen, the 
means of restoring the currency. 

I rejoice very sincerely at the termination of this unhappy 
controversy, and shail cordially ce-operate with the Govern- 
ment, by promoting what the banks are, I am sure, anxious to 
effect,an early resumption of specie payments throughout the 
Union. With great respect, yours, N. Bippce. 

Hon. J.Q. Adams, Washington, D. C, 


Connecticut Legislature.—This body adjourned sine die 
on Friday, after a session of four weeks. The New Haven 
Herald states that the expenses of the present legislature are 
upwards of 6,000 dollars less than those of the last. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

By the packet ship Albany, we have dates from London 
to the 5th ult. and from Paris to the 8th. 

Cotton Markct.—At Liverpool there had been no altera- 
tion since our last. The Havre market was tending upwards, 
and sales continued brisk. 

The Money Market was firm and active, both in France 
and England. 

Queen Victoria had issued her proclamation, postponing 
the Coronation from the 26th to the 28th of June. 

Parliam:nt.—The bill concerning the Plurality of Benefi- 
ces had been before the House. Mr. Hume maintained that 
pluralities should be abolished altogether, but his motiun to 
that effect was rejected by 107 to 47. 

Lord John Russell’s motion to inquire into the subject of 
Church Lands, and the manner in which their leases are 
granted and renewed by the Clergy, was carried by 277 tu 
241. 

Tn the discussion on the Malta Commission, the Duke of 
Wellington censured the establishment of a free press there. 

On the Sth, Mr. Hume gave notice of his intention to bring 
before the House the subject of arrests in Canada for high 
treason. 


Quarterly Report of the Bank of England to May 1st :— 


2 LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation, £19.084,000 | Securities, £22.768,000 
Deposites, 11.006,000 | Bullion, 10,002,000 
£30,090,000 £32,770,000 


News of the Great Western in long. 37° 50’ on her way to 
New-York, had reached London. 
On the 31, Mr. Hancock made a tour through the streets 
of London in his steam gig. 
The malignant typhus fever prevailed to an alarming ex- 


GENERAL NEWS. 

— —— 
The Duke of Hertford has offered the use of his beautiful 
villa in Regent’s Park for the accommodation of distinguished 
foreigners to be present in London at the Coronation. 
Her Majesty’s brigantine Buzzard, which arrived at Ply- 
mouth, bringing most distressing accounts that the sickness 
at Sierra Leone had destroyed nearly entire crews and offi- 
cers of several vessels of war, has had, during her four years’ 
cruise on the coast, the most unprecedented success in the 
capture of slave vessels, having taken no less than 4,483 
slaves. 
La Blanche, the “fat boy,” is giving instructions in sing- 
ing to Queen Victoria. 
The Great Montgolfier Balloon to go up in England is to 
be filled with heated air. 

About 70,000 of the Glasgow people, including 18,000 
women, have petitioned Parliament for the total abolition of 
West India slavery. 

The revenue customs of Liverpool amount to one-fourth 
of the whole kingdom. 

The Radicals are agitating in Birmingham and also in the 
West of Scotland. 

Captaia Wilmot, of the 17th Lancers, a perfect exquisite, 
has been arraigned for having three wives. 

The King of Hanover was expected in London to be pre- 
sent at the Coronation. It was said that his object was to 
negociate a marriage for his son with Queen Victoria. The 
opposition to his measures was growing stronger, being in- 
creased by the return of the Deputies of the first Chamber to 
their several places of residence. The assembling of the se- 
cond Chamber was proceeding very slowly, and it was doubt- 
ed whether a quorum would be got together. 

The London Sun states that the Government has agreed 
to give £150,000 towards rebuilding the Royal Exchange, 
and £200,000 towards pulling down the Bank buildings. 

The house of Warwick & Cleggett {American) had paid 
8s. on the pound, 

The merchants and traaers in London held a meeting on 
the 4th ult. and passed resolutions requesting the Queen's 
Ministers to conduct themselves with dignity during the Co- 
ronation ! 

The Duchess of Leinster’s jewels, (valued at $75,000,) 
which were stolen some time since, have been recovered.— 
Sir Francis Stanhope, brother to the Duchess, who is suppo- 
sed to be the thief, has fled to the Continent. 


Miss Stephens, the vocalist, is married to the Eari of Es- 
sex. She is forty years younger than her spouse—but that 





$20,000. 

Latest Fashions.—Tight sleeves have disappeared. Bish- 
op’s sleeves, loose at the elbow, and confined about half way 
ever the arm, between the shoulder and elbow, are “all! the 
go” at present. Black mantelets are eoming in fashion, and 
shawls of China crape are much worn. Hats of Leghorn, 
very small, and trimmed with sarsanet or gauze ribband, and 
flowers in the cap, are to be the rage this season. 


Jack Reeve has left $15,000 to be divided amongst his 
children. 

Power sails for New-York in July next. 

Literary. 

John Barnett is writing a new opera to be called Farni- 
elle. 

Murray has published the Life of Wilberforce, in 5 vols. 
3,500 copies were sold the firstday. The work is written by 
the sons of Wilberforce, and compiled chiefly from his dia- 
ries. 

Sheridan Knowles has written another play, the name of 
which is not given. 

A new farce called ‘Weak Points,’ by Buckstone, has been 
successful at the Haymarket. 

France.—Thke deficit inthe French Treasury has accu- 


which, however, have gone tu public works. 


One of the French deputies opposed a large grant te the 
French delegate to Queen Victoria’s coronation, on the prin- 
ciple that a representative government, meaning France, 
ought to be more economical than an absolute monarchy, 
( England.) 





tent among the poor in London. 


General Count Montholon, Napoleon’s aid, who was bank- 
rupt, has claimed restitution of all his rights. 


® 
tennessee iia 
A number of the flowers called Immortelles were thrown 
at the foot of the column of Napoleon in the Place Vendome, 
the anniversary of his birth-day. 

A frigate was about sailing from Toulon with troops to pro- 

tect the Bey of Tunis against the Turkish Squadron. A part 
of the French army. at Algiers are on the march to Blida, to 
occupy that post. 
The frigate Nereide had arrived at Brest from Hayti, hav- 
ingjon board the Haytien commissioners and 2,800,000 francs, 
part of the indemnification agreed to be paid by the Haytian 
government. ; 

The important question of the conversion of the five per 
=e was carried in the Chamber of Deputies, on the 

th ult, 

M. Thiers is seriously ill. Mde. Fanny Essler’s benefit 
at the Opera yielded $6,000. 

Musical instruction is now directed in all the schools of 
Rouen. 


A new treaty has been made by the French with Achmet, 
by which the latter, after two years, is to pay a tribute, until 
when the French are to hold possession of Constantine and 
Stora—the French to monopolize the trade of the province. - 


Singular Phenomenon.—lIn a field, near Caixas, in the 
Eastern Pyrenees, there used to be a remarkable rock, called 
the ‘ Rock de Jalere,’ standing 60 feet high, and having at 
its base a copious spring, Jt was the favorite rendezvous for 
parties from the environs, and an object of curiosity to 
strangers. A short time since sounds were heard in its 
vicinity, resembling an earthquake, followed by a powerful 
explosion. Some of the inhabitants, on going to the rock, 
found it shivered into innumerable calcined fragments, and 
the spring totally gone. 

The indictment against Hubert and his accomplices was 
published, setting forth all the particulara of his plot against 
the King. The tria] was to commence on the 14th of May. 


Galignani’s Messenger states that the Captain of the Cor 
vette Heroine, now on a cruise in the South Seas, has sent 
home an account of the shipwreck of two American sessels 
—the Atlas and the Colossus—which were lost last year 
among the Crozet Islands, south of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The shipwrecked men, to the number of | thirty-six, were 
thrown on a desert rock, five hundred leagues from any in- 
habited land, where they passed the winter (summer of 1837.) 


Professor Englehardt, who has visited the Ural and Altai 
mountains, gives ita» his own opinion that the hitherto un 
ascertained parent stone of the diamond is in all likelihood, 
a black Dolomite. 

A Photometer.—An European philosopher, A. M. Coqu- 
occi, has invented a new optical instrament, by the help of 
which he hopes to be able to observe comets better than by 
any former method, and to determine the relative size of the 
stars. 


Spain.—Espartero, on April 27th, overtook the Carlist 
Count Negri and completely destroyed his corps, taking 


is nothing, when we consider she is to receive an annuity of 2,000 prisoners, of whom 200 were officers. From Marbonne 


to May 4th, the accoun:s state some success obtained over 
the Carlists by Baron de Meer. 

Cabrera’s corps in the neighborhood of Cazinera had pro- 
duced some alarm at Saragossa. A guerilla party had seized 
a trousseau coming from Paris for the Queen, and valued at 
7,000 francs. : ; 

On April 27 at Madrid (the Queen’s birth-day) there was 
a grand procession, and kissing of hands at the palace, and 
addresses from the chambers. About 1500 attended the 
levee. The young infant Queen was present for the first 
time. 

Ho.tanp.—The King of Holland having been refused the 
co-operation of the States General, is resolved to undertake 
the railroad from Amsterdam to Utrecht by himself. About 
32 millions of francs will be required. The property, when 
the road is complete, to belong to the State. 


Bidles.—It is supposed that upwards of fifty thousand dif- 
ferent editions of the Holy Bible have been published. In 
the King of Wir'emburg’s library, at Stutgard, there is the 
largest collection of Bibles in Europe—nearly ten thousand 
cupies, all of different editions. 

The Kurdes, under their Chief, Mahmoud Han, are again 
in fall insurrection, and by their mountain position, set at de- 
fiance the Asiatic provinces, 

The Armenian (Christian) nurse who attended the Sultan’s 
eldest son, has received, besides diamonds and other ts, 
a house and 12,000 francs a year for life, which is afterwards 


mulated the last eight years to 871 millions of francs, 93 of || to go to her family. 


The new arsenal of the Kremlin at Moscow, contains the 
crowns, sceptre, throne, arms, and jewels of the Russian 
Czars, with a variety of other costly curiosities, forming a 
larger, a more extraordinary and precious collection than can 
be found elsewhere, exceeding in value even that of the Jewel 
office in London estimated at two million pounds sterling. 


Great preparations are making fur the Coronation of the 
Emperor of Austria at Milan. 
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STILL LATER. 

By the packet ship St. Andrews we have Liverpool dates 
to the 8th ef May. Thenews isnot important. Commodore 
Porter left Constantinople on the 6th April for New York. 

The Liverpool cotton market remained steady at the last 
advices. A very slight decline, however, had taken place in 
common qualities, but the sales had been heavy. 

The insurrection among the Carlists in the north of Spain 
had been suppressed. 


Extract of a letter dated Mzxico, May 10th, 1838 
The excitement here is very great, owing to the blockade 
of our ports by the French squadron. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties have been constantly in session discussing the ultimation 
of the French Minister, and have indignantly rejected it. The 
resources of the government are completely exhausted, It 
to be the general opinion among foreigners that there 
will be some compromise, or a revolution and change of gov- 
ernment, which will result in the Mexicans yielding to the 
demands of the French. 


Abolition of the Apprenticeship System at Barbadoes.— 
The island of Barbadoes, as it appears from a letter thence 
dated April 30th. and published in the New Haven Herald, 
is to lead the way in the early abolition of the negro appren- 
ticeship system, which has become so obnoxious generally, 
by the disclosures recently made of the abuses practiced un- 
der it, as to create a great excitement in England—us we have 
before had occasion to notice. The system will most proba- 
bly be eradicated in every of the British West India islands 
before next fall. The letter says: 


“In my last, I alluded to the prospect that the slaves, ap- 
pentices in this island, would all be made free on the ap- 
proaching Ist of August. It is now reduced toa certainty 
that such will be the case. The Governor, ina special com- 
munication to the House of Assembly. some time since, re- 
commended the measure in the most explicit terms. The ex- 
ecutive council, on the 17th instant, came to a unanimous 
vote in favor of it, and set forth their reasons, as published 
in a paper which I send you herewith. |.ast of all, the House 
of Assembly, on the 24th inst. after having laboriously can 
vassed the whole Island, to obtain possession of the views 
and feelings of their constituents, appointed a committee, 
with ‘instructions te bring in a bill for the entire emancipa- 
tion of all classes of slavery apprentices, on the first of Au- 

st, 1838." I doubt whether any measure ever passe! in 
Sis island has given such general satisfaction as this. I speak 
not of the apprentices themselves, of whom there are upward 
of 70,000, to be restored to their “unalienable rights,” but 
merchants, planters, proprietors; from all classes there is a 
general expression of congratulation.” 


PROCLAMATION—UPPER CANADA. 

By His Fxcellency Sir Georce Artuur, Ki.ight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Proviuce of Upper Canada, Major General Commanding Her Ma- 
jesty’s furces therein, &c &c. 

Whereas information has this day been received that on the 
thirtieth day of May inst. the British Steamboat Sir Robert 
Peel, while lying peaceably at an American Island, was 
treacherously attacted by a body of armed ruffians from the 
American shore, set fireto and burned; the passengers, 
among whom were defenceless females, wantonly and brutal- 
ly insulted ; and a large amount of money, and other proper. 
ty on board the said boat was either plundered or destroyed: 
And whereas, the said robbery and outrage cannot fail to ex- 
cite feelings of the utmost indignation in the minds of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, who may be isduced thereby to resort to 
acts of retaliation for the redress of injury, without proper- 
ly considering, that it belongs to the Government of Her Ma. 
jesty to claim that redress, and to the Government of the 
United States to see that t be promptly rendered. 

The Steamboat Sir Robert Peel, with the persons and pro- 
perty on board, lay at a wharfon the shore of a friendly 
power, in the confidence of that security which every civili- 
zed Nution extends over the subjects and property of for- 
eigners within its territory in times of peace, end free com- 
mervial intercousse. 

The Government of the United States, it may be confi- 
dently expected, will vindicate the national honor; and feel 
deeply t)e insult which this act of savage and cowardly vio- 
lence, committed in the dead of night, has inflicted upon 
their nation. They will not and cannot, with any regard 
National charaeter, delay to bring the criminals to + 
ment or to render to the injured subjects of Her Majesty, 
redress—though it be too late, in this instance, to offer them 
protection. 

The demeanor and conduct of the population of this Pro- 
vince, has been that of a people resting securely upon the 
sanctity of law, and the regular exercises of the power of 
the Great Empire of which they form a part, and according- 
ly, even during rebellion, and foreign invasions, thfs Country 
has not been disgraced by any scenes of individual violence 
or revenge, on the part of its loyal inhabitants. The char- 
acter which has thus been gained to this Province, has com- 
manded the admiration of the British people—d d 

















able to be sacrificed in its smallest part, for the sudden grati- 
fication of indignant feelings, however justly they may have 
been aroused, 

I therefore express to Her Majesty’s faithful and loyal sub- 
ects, my entire confidence in their dignified forbearance, and 
that the British Flag, which bas been so nobly defended by 
them, will not now be stained by having outrage or insult of- 
fered_to the persons or property of foreigners within its ter- 
ritory, and under its protection. 

It need not be said to men who understand the character 
and institutions of England—that injury offered to one Brit- 
ish subject, is felt by all—and that the mutual ties of duty 
and affection, which bind a free and loyal people and their 
sovereign together, give the strength of the whole Empire to 
an injured individual. This consideration is all that is neces- 
sary to restrain a loyal community within becoming bounds, 
and to insure their leaving to their government that claim for 
redress whichthis unprovoked outrage imperatively demands. 

Until the American Government shati have taken such 
measures as will insure the lives and property of British sub- 
jects within the territory of the United States from spoliation 
and violence ,the utmost guard and caution is required on the 
part of masters of steamboats, and other vessels, in entering 
American harbors ; as it is but too plain, that at present the 
subjects of Her Majesty may be sometimes placed in the 
vower of a lawless banditti, when they imagine themselves 
within the protection and authority of a friendly Government. 
Given ander my Hand and Seal at Arms, at Toronto, this 
thirty-first day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-eight, and of Her Majesty’s Reign 
the first. By Command of His Excellency, G. ARTHUR. 


C. A. Hacerman, Attorney General. 
D. Cameron, Secretary. 





From the Far West.—The steamboat Gipsey, comman- 
ded by Captain Gray, has lately made a trip up the Rock 
River about 200 miles, to the mouth of the Peketonica.— 
The country is represented as being surpassingly beautiful 
the banks so elevated as to be safe from high water, and the 
country rapidly filling up with an enterprising population. 
What is still more gratifying, is that the thrift and enter- 
prise of the inhabitants have prevented ‘hard times’ from 
obtaining a fouthold in that blissful region—in fact, the far- 
mers in all parts of the country may rejoice that they have 
passed throuvh the mercantile pressure without submitting 
to a reduction of price in their staple productions. Flour, 
corn, tobacco, and the productions of the soil generally, 
are held far above the average price for the last five or six 
years. [Missouri Argus, May 15. 





Duel at Montreal.—A fatal duel took place at Montreal a 
few days since, in which Major Henry John Warde, of the 
1st Royals, was shot dead at the first fire. His antagonist 
is said to have been Robert Sweney, Esq., though great mys- 
tery was affected upon that point. The investigation before 
the Coroner’s Jury is given at some length in the Montreal 
papers, but it does not amount to any thing more than the 
fact of Major Warde’s death, and the supposition that Mr. 
Sweney was the cause of it. Nothing is said of the causes 
which led to the catastrophe. 





Escape and Recapture.—A letter dated Elkton, Ky. May 
7, to the Editor of the Green River Gazette gives the follow- 
ing account of the escape of three prisoners and their recap- 
ture by two young ladies, a negro and a dog. 

A very extraordinary occurrence took place in this village 
this evening. At twilight, our county jailor opened his pri- 
son door, and three prisoners, young and etout men, pushed 
by the the old keeper, throwing him over on the floor. The 
stoutest of the prisoners, whose name is Morrow, was caught 
as he passed through the lower part of the prison, (which 
was occupied as a residence,) by two of the keeper’s daugh- 
ters, the Misses Bunch, who held him until the alarm brought 
to their assistance several gentlemen, and Morrow was again 
put in prison. The other two prisoners whose name was 
Campbell, run on, and an old negro caught one of them in 
the creek, and set bis dog on the other, and the dog caught 
third; so that the whole three, in the course of fifteen minutes 
were safely lodged in jail. Thus we see three able-bodied 
prisoners captured by two Green River Young Ladies, a ne- 
groandadog. The above is literally true. 


Hayti.—An attempt was made to assassinate Gen. Inge- 
nac, on the morning of the 2d inst. by a: uffian, who is stated 
to have been sent expressly for the purpose from Leojam, 
where a revolt is reported to have taken place. The Gen- 
eral was shot in his chamber; the ball passed through his 
neck and escaped by his mouth, having broken the under jaw 
and several teeth. The National Guards are all under arms, 
and great anxiety is manifested. 





Vera Cruz.—By an arrival at this port in 17 days from 
thence, we learn a French frigate and brig were still block- 
ading that port. They had captured two Mexican vessels, 
one the brig Unico from Cadiz. The fourbrigs of war were 
blockading the other port. A frigate was expected to join 





the proud superiority of British Institutions—and is too valu- 


them irom Havana. The U. S. ships Ontario and Vandalia 
were at Sacrificios. [Stur. 


CITY INTELLIGENCE, 

The New Hall of Justice.—On Friday last, the prisoners 
were all removed from Bridewell in the Park to this comme: 
dious and secure establishment in the Sixth Ward. The 
Police Office, Watch Department and Criminal Courts will 
also be transferred tothe same building as scon as the apart. 
ments intended for their accommodation shall have been 
cleaned. The apartments for the Courts, the Watchmen and 
the prisoners are ample and convenient. It is to be regret. 
ted, however, that those who projscted the structure should 
have planned the cells for debtors and those for convicts in 
a similar manner. More than twenty persons are now con- 
fined for debt, and have been consigned to the dreary and un- 
comfortable quarters in which the criminal alone should be 
incarcerated. As fraud has not been charged upon thess 
unfortunates, to place them on a par with burglars, murder. 
ers and counterfeiters is an outrage on humanity. 

The first case of death in the New Prison occurred on 
Monday last. A German named Frederick Smith, who was 
committed on a charge of larceny, hung himself with a hand- 
kerchief, which he attached to the water-pipe that passed 
through his cell. 

The Hall of Justice is perhaps the finest piece of architect. 
ure in the city, and as an ornament the edifice will be regard. 
ed by the stranger as one of which we well may boast. The 
old Bridewell, so long an eye-sore to the public and a nui. 
sance to the Park, is soon to be removed, and its scite em- 
bellished with ornamental trees and grass-plots. This is an 
improvement which has been long and loudly called for, 


District Attorney.—On Saturday last, the Mayor, Alder- 
men, Recorder and two Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas met to select a person for the office of District Attorney 
in place of Mr. Phoenix, whose term expired last week. Mr. 
Whiting, Mr. McKeon and Mr. Phoenix were the Van Buren 
candidates, and Mr. Patterson the candidate of the Whigs. 
After several ballotings, Mr. J. R. Whiting was elected by 
the following vote : 


For Whltlags veces cocccccccccccccccerccccesll 
Patterson. .....+. 


Mr. Whiting is understood to be a Conservative, and, by 
those who know him, is deemed well qualified for the office 
to which he has been chosen. 

New-York Sacred Music Society.—The Oratorio given by 
thie Society at Chatham-street Chapel on Monday evening 
last, drew as usual a very crowded auditory. Madame Cara- 
dori never appeared to greater advantage, and the perform- 
ances throughout were highly creditable to all concerned.in 
them. This Society is certainly an honor to the city, and we 
are gratified to perceive that it engrosses so large a share of 
public attention. 

The Great Western—Again.—This steamer wus again 
spoken on the 14th ult. in long. 44°, seven days out. She 
hal accomplished, therefore, but 1,350 miles, and had 1,750 
more to run. Heavy bets are pending on her passage out, 
and a great diversity of opinion appears to exist as to the 
time she will require to effect it. In seven days running she 
had averaged eight miles per hour, at which rate she would 
require between 15 and 16 days to make her port. 

Election of Chief Engineer.—The Foremen, Assistant 
Foreimen and Engineers of the Fire Department met at Fire- 
man’s Hall on Tuesday evening last, fur the purpose of nom- 
inating a Chief Engineer. The votes were thrown as fol- 
lows: 
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This nomination has been since confirmed by the Common 
Council. 

Board of Health.—The Board met on Wednesday, and 
appointed the following gentlemen Health Wardens for the 
ensuing year : : 
Warde. 














Wards. 
1. George Weteell, 10. Nathan Beers, 
2. Jabez C. Lord, 11. Julius Hitchcock, 
3. Thomas Dilkes, 12. William Holmes, 
4. Hezekiah W lliams, 13. David Saffen, 
5. Henry R. Shankland, 14. George I. Trask, 
6. _— wien, om 15. William B. Walsh, 
7. Cornelius B. Hulsehart, 16. a 
8. Benjamin Stickney, 17. Luther A. Underwood. 
9. Zadock Lewis, 
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NEW-YORK. 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


“ The American Practice of Medicine ; by Wooster Beach, M. D.”— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ht habe Ahad — cheat “ My Portrait” (&.) do. 
« to ly a . y * 
“ Madelaine” L. Hh) te welcomed es Got wate 
“ Definition of an Album” (Senex) is not te our taste. 
“To My Mother” (G. W.) is declined. 
“ Travels through the Interior of America,” &c. will appear soon. 








Democracy in America; by De Tocqueville—The publishers have 
done our country a service in producing such a noble edition, in one 
octavo volume, of M. De Tocqueviile’s celebrated new work, from the 
approved English translation of Henry Reeve, Esq. with an original 
preface and notes by Hon. John C. Spencer. It is justthe form in 
which such a work should be presented. 

M. De Tocqueville is a distinguished French advocate or lawyer, 
who visited this country in 1831-2, expressly as an impartial and 
earnest observer of the practical operation of the great principle of 
Democracy, so fully embodied in all our political and socia! institu- 
tions. He came to the task neither as an idolater nor an enemy of 
the principle, but governed on!y by a profound conviction that, right 
or wrong, it is the great moral feature of the age—a principle which 
isirregularly but irresistibly working its way to the ascendant in 
all civilized countries and in all European governments. He came 
among us, therefore, to investigate the causes which have given to 
thia principle such unrestricted scope and sway among us, the iasti- 
tutions which it has created, and the general effect of the whole upon 
the morals, manners, character and happiness of the people. Ani- 
mated by such views, guided by intelligence, liberality and a hearty 
love of truth, it seems conceded on all bands that for the European 
statesman and patriot he has produced the best work ou America 
ever yet published. In this country, the information which he has 
found it necessary to communicate loses much of its novelty but very 
little of its value. Asa philosophical dissertation on the political 
and general history of the Ang!o-American race, as a searchiug analy 
sis of our Federal and State Constitutions and out subordinats mu- 
nicipal regulations, and as an impartial exhibit of the strength and 
the weakness, the advantages and drawbacks of the Democratic form 
of government, this work is without arival. (Adland & Saunders* 
Geo. Dearborn & Co.) 


“ The Mother in her Family ; by Dr. Alcott.”—This new volume of 391 
12me pages follows in the footsteps of “The Young Wife,” “The 
Young Housekeeper,” and “The Young Mother,” in giving lessuns 
of physical and moral education. The present work is written in 
the plaia and familiar style of a conversation between a mother and 
her children on Dress, Food, (proper and improper~and why,) 
Family Government, Formation of Character and Manners. The 
book is not likely to be d d either a fashionable, a popular, or an 
amusing one, and there are some crudities about it; still, we believe 
it calculated for extensive and solid usefuluess. (Boston; Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. New-York; John 8. Taylor.) 











“ The Victims of Gaming ; being Extracts from the Diary of an Ameri- 
can Physician.” —A small and quite unprepossessing volume of sto- 
ries has just been issued with this title, which excites unusual inte- 
rest. It is but a plain narrative of facts that have or may have oc- 
curred ; indeed, that such have occurred is undoubted ; though these 
incidents may or may not be literal truth within the knowledge of 
the writer. At any rate, though a thousand like them, and some 
abler, have been written, they are enough toinspire a horror of ga- 
ming in the breast of any buta confirmed gambler; of such there can 
be no bepe. (Boston; Weeks, Jordan & Co. New-York; John 8. 
Taylor.) { 


“A Popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy; or, An Exposition of 
Quackery and Imposture in Medicine ; by Caleb Ticknor, M. D.”.—We 
like this book in part—so far as it cuts up quackery, universal speci- 
fics and nostrums ; but there is another portion of it, which condemns 
all regulation of diet, and in effect instructs all men t6 swallow ice- 
cream and hot punch, spiccd cucumbers and brandy, as their appe- 
tites shall dictate, which we do not relish at all. The Doctor renders 
himself ridiculous by gravely maintaining that bread made of unbolt- 
ed flour causes the diarrhea! On the whole, we think his work likely 
to be more popular with the regular medical fraternity than with oth- 
er inquirers into the Philosophy of Medicine. (Gould & Newman, 
corner of Fulton and Nassau-sts.) 











“ Littel’s Museum of Foreign Literature,” &c. for June, opens with 
an article by Col. Napier on the Despatches of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; followed by Memoirs of Sir John Roresby, from the Retrospec- 
tive; and a noble disquisition on “The Texas,” from the London 
Quarterly. “Oliver Twist” is there brought down to the present 
time ; “ Nicholas Nickleby” commenced. There are also a few short- 
erpapers. (New-York; Carvill & Co.) 





“ Bentley's Miscellany.”—Mr. \ewer has just issued a Supplement 
to his regular reprint of this popular London magazine, containing 
the first nineteen chapters of Oliver Twist, the first six of Nights at 
Sea, anJ the first two of The Narrative of John Ward Gibson—being 
all the first portions of unconcluded works which had appeared in 
‘Bentley’ prier to the commencement of its republication. The Sup- 
Plement will of course be essential te all whe:take the reprint, and 
may induce some to take it who do not and otherwise would not. 
(Price $l. Office, corner of Broadway aud Pine-st.) 


Providence, for mysterious ends, has permitted the existence of evil. 
Upon this fact infidelity kes erected, its strongest fortresses; and 
here the edyocates of the validity of Christianity have made a {ri- 
umphant defence. This truth alone suffices to show that the Lenev- 
olence of Deity is not to be controverted by the existence of evil ; 
that for all the evils to which man is exposed there are appropriate 
and effectual remedies; that for every moral, mental and physical 
evil there are remedies, whose existence was intended to disarm evi 
of its power, to awaken faith ia the soul, and to call out the energies 
of the mind. Itis a popular opinion, that the plants of every country 
furnish remedies for those diseases which are natural to the soil. 
That this opinion is conformable to the dealings of Providence, can- 
notbe doubted. Provid , which at no common cost has furnished 
acure for al! diseases of the soul, cannot have neglected the diseases 
of the body ;—it has not neglected them. Remedies exist side by 
side with disease—remedies fitted to arrest the progress of disease 
in its work of untimely destruction—to prevent all buta natural de- 
cay of vitality—a sicw and painless wasting of the living energy. 
Those remedies are in the plants which grow upon the soil. 

Many facts might illustrate these views. Consumption, the scourge 
of New-England, which, triumphing over agents brought by science 
from afar, has caused every village and hamlet to weep over youthful 
loveliness consigned to an uatimely tomb, often submits to those 
mild aod gentle remedies which the Indian extracts from the bark 
and roots of shrubs which grow wild iu bis native forests. Such be- 
ing the case, every one who professes to cure distases should be inti- 
mately acquainted with the effect of the plants g: owing in the region 
in which he practises medicine, and with those foreign plants whose | 
healing properties have been established by experience. To be ig- | 
norant of ihe virtues of plants of foreign lands, may be, to a certain 
extent, excusable; but nv cause can justify such ignorance on the 
part of a medical practitioner in relation to plants growing within the 
sphere of his own observation. The p!:ysician should be the dili- 
geut and accurate student of nature. No plant, however ungraceful 
to the eye, or loathsome to tho taste, or gloomy and secluded in its 
situation, should escape his wotice. The marshes, the mountains, 
and the depths of the forests, should increase his power over disease. 

We are mistaken, however, if it be thus. An attendance upon 
the lectures of several distinguished physicians has convinced us 
that medical practitioners of the present day do not properly appre- 
ciate botanical remedies. Few physician; are medical botanists. 
The explanation of this truth is to be found in the fact, that they 








have given their acute powers of analysis to the investigation of the 
properties of miuerals, and that they rely chiefly upon a skilful and 
daring application of them in their attempts to check the progress of 
disease. No sooner had the acute eye of the chemist detected the | 
existence of iodine, and added another simple body to the realm of 
science, than its efficacy was tested in relation to various forms of 
disease, an‘l Europe rang from side to side with its triumpha in sub- 
duing the goiture; and now the village physician often prescribes 
this mortal poison in cases of scrofulous tumors. Few similar at- 
tempts are made to extend medica! science in its legitimate realm. 
In every morass, and on every mountain, there grow herbs whose 
virtues are known to few, excepting where the knowledge lingers 
among the wasted relics of some Indian tribe, or in the humble ha)i- 
tation of some root doctor, whose siuple mind sometimes triumphs 
where a more pretending science has failed. 


It would be presumption in us to assert that minerals are useless 
as remedies for disease; it would be folly verging upon madness to 
cireumscribe the efforts of those who, by fair and | egitimate experi- 
ments, endeavor to ascertain whether mineral agencies may wot be 
useful; but it does seem to uz that medical science has deserted its 
natural ground, and is ignorant of much that is highly useful—uay 
even indispensable. Entertaining these views, we hail this work 
with much satisfaction, as a se entific attempt to point out the reme- 
dial agencies» of plants, and to apply them to every form of disease 
found in this climate. 

To the third volume of this work, which tfeats of Medical Botany, 
we attach a peculiar value. In coun with the Treatise of Prof. 
Rafinesque, these volumes should thoroughly studied, and a 
practical knowledge should be obtained of them before studying the 
others. Particular attention should be paid te the description of the 
method of extracting the! healing properties of vegetables. Many 
vegetables are so inert, that much paius and skill are necessary to 
extract their hidden virtues.’ This difficulty has deterred many from 
the use of vegetables, and driver them to rely upon those powerful 
minerals which even the ignorant can use with terrible energy, and 
which speedily cause the restoration of health, or the triumph of 
Death. 

In the first two volumes, the virtues of plants are shown in their 
action upon disease. The first two volumes are devoted to the 
tr of di ¢. In Surgery, the autliof, having laid down this 
rule—‘ Seldom or never operate,’ brings all the fruits of his research 
and skill to elucidate the treatment of diseases without having re- 
course to the lancet. This portion of the work attracted notice m 
Russia, and led to a proposal from the Emperor Alexander to the 
author to establish himself in the Russian Empire. 

A valuable portion of this work is that part of the first volume en- 
titled ‘ Means of preserving Health and promoting Longevity.’ The 
racy style, the apt illustration, and the shrewd, accurate observacion 
every where displayed, give a charm to a subject which seemed to 
have lost the interest of novelty. To illustrate our views, we refer 
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Believing this work to be thus important, we rejoice to find that 
it has received the approbation of imen whose names are identified 
with brilliant success in practice aud great profestional learning. 
Baron Alibert pronounces it to be a model of analysis-—“ Un chef d’- 
auvre de Methode et de Medicinale.” This testumonial, 
from a Peefessor of the Medical Faculty of Paris, the first physician 
of the Hospital of St. Louis, and private physician of His Majesty of 
France, cannot but have great weight in either hemisphere. Prof. 
Hufeland, of Berlin, has testified his sense of its merits, by procuring 
for its author an election into the Medical and Surgical Society of 
Berlin, and by forwarding his diploma, with a complimentary letter, 
to the aiithor. We forbear to say any thing of the meda « trausmit- 
ted by Princes to the author, excepting to mention that they are in 
most cases as much an expression ef the opinion of the Medical Fa- 
culty who surround the person of the King as of the Prince himself, 
This is especially worthy of notice in relation to the gold medals be- 
stowed upon the author by His Majesty Louis Philip, King of France, 
by His Majesty Frederic William, King of Prussia, and in relation to 
the medal very recently bestowed upon him by Hiv Highness Pope 
Gregory XVI. 

We are happy to see that Dr. Beach demands for his work a price 
corresponding with its merits. Few authors bave been rewarded as 
they deserve. Humanity has paid its debts rather in fame than gold ; 
but justice demands that sleepless toil—that hirrowing anxiety, 
bringing a weight of years upon the noon of manhood, should receive 
that p iary r I due to one who has sacrificed ease and 
comfort to disarm disease of its terrora—to add to the treasures of 
kuowledge—to increase the happiness of his race. We rejoice that 
Dr. Beach has the courage to request a price which should recom- 
pense him for his labors; and we doubt not it will be readily paid by 
a discerning public for a work which is original in our language, 
which does credit to the state of science in this country, and which 
Princes have been ready tohonor. (3 vols. Price $20.) t 








For the New-Yorker, 

Desecration of the Sabbath.My attentivn was arrested 
by an article under this caption in the last New-Yorker ; and 
I am glad that our worthy Common Council have lately dis- 
covered that there is an ordinance on record (‘long neglect, 
ed’) against breaking the Sabbath, by trafficking on that day. 
What a pity it is that the worthy men who made that law, 
on some other functionaries of a similar spirit, did not re- 
side in the neighborhood of the Bowery about those days. 
Or, may we not hope, thatthe late attack ona lesser auisance, 
may lead to some whol es with regard toa much 
greater; as it isto be hoped, the city is not always to be 
annoyed with the rumbling of rail road cars, every five min- 
utes on the Sabbath afiernoon, conveying a crowd of idiers, 
on excursions of pleasure and dissipation. Shall steam, 
horses, managers, agents, and drivers, be put in requisition 
in the very heart of the city too, from one year’s end to the 
other withvut molestation, when it is well known that the 
result is to the owners, a most lucrative ‘ traffic,’ and to the 
community demoralization and evil? 

A Jew might plead that ours was not his Sabbath; the poor 
man might excuse himself because he couid not obtain his 
weekly wages on Saturday night in season to purchase a de- 
cent gurment for the Sabbath. But what can be said for the 











extraordinary activity of the Harlem rail road cars on the 
Lord’s day? The poor excuse, usually plead, viz: the con- 
venience of travellers, cannot be made available here. It 
looks as if it were a plan, contrived and matured under the 
auspices of men in high places, for the purpose of affording 
facilities to all grades of persons in society, to set at defiance, 
in the gratification of the utmost share of self-indulgence, 
the positive prohibitions of heaven. If the modern improve- 
ment inthe sciences and mechanics, which are still in their 
progress, perhaps yet in their infancy, are to be permitted to 
trample with impunity the wholesome reguiations of a well- 
organized community, in proportion as they supersede other 
established customs of society; the world will, ib the end, 
have cause to rue the day when such changes have taken 
place. Will not the civil authority pay sorne attention to this 
thing? For we may be well assured that it is an evil that 
will multiply its direful consequences, at a fearful ratio in 
every year, in this populous community. 





Geneva College.—We published some days since the fact, 
that Dr. Rogers, of New York, had been elected. Professor of 
Surgery in Geneva College. We have since seen a complete 
list of the faculty, and from the character of its members, it 
will be seen that it is of a high standard of excellence. They 
are as follows: The Rev. Benjamia Hale, D. D., Presidents 
Horace Webster, A. M. professor of mathematics and natural 
philosephy ; Fdward Cutbush, M. D. wre of chemis 
and mineralogy; Gen. Joseph G. Swift, A. M- 
civil engineering and statistics; David Prentice, A. M. pro- 
fessor of the Latin and Greek languages; Theodore Irving, 
A. M. professor of modern languages, history and belles let- 
tres.— Medical faculty are Edward Cutbush, M. D. dean 
and professor of chemistry; Thomas Spencer, M. D. insti- 
tutes and practice of medicine; David L. Rogers, M. D. 
rofessor of the principles and practice of poh du A Charles 
. Coventry, professor of obstetrics and materia medica; 


James Webster, M. D. professor of physiology. 











to the chapter upon the passions, page 110. 
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Clean Work.—On Wednesday evening last, the City Hall 
presented quite a scene of excitement. The new Board of 
Aldermen and Assistants met for the first time in joint bal- 
lot, and forthwith proceeded to make a clean sweep of all 
the Van Buren men holding offices in the gift of the Corpora- 
tion, Their places were filled by Wings, of course. The 
offie of Keeper of the City Hall was vacated by the removal 
of B. Martling, who has scarcely been able to walk for the 
Tast five years, and who during that period has held the post 
&8asinecute, No appointment was made in his place. 

Amertcan Institute.—At the Annual Election, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were chosen Officers for the ensuing year :— 
President, James Tallmadge; Vice Presidents, Adoniram 
Chandler, Andréw Williams; Recording Secretary, Edw’d 
D. Plimpton; Corresponding Secretary, Thad. B. Wake- 
man} Treasurer, Joseph Titcomb. 

The City Inspector’s Report of EInterments for the week 
ending June 2, gives the number of deaths 106. 


Bowery Theatre.—Upwards of two-thirds of the whole 
stock mecessary for the re-erection of this Theatre has been 
taken, and it is probable that the work will be soon commen- 
ced. itis to be rebuilt under the direction of Mr. Hamblin, 
‘upon a magnificent scale. “s 


Something New.—There is now exhibiting at the Stuyve- 
sant Institute a collection of Pictures, to which we beg 
leave to call the attention of the curious. They were made 
of wool, of different colors, by the several members of a sin- 
gle family, and are indeed most beautiful and ingenious.— 
At present there is a great deal of wool and but little cry, as 
few have seen them or even heard of their existence. This 
we trust will not long be the case. 


Arrest of Another Gang of Counterfeiters.—David and 
Eugene Sullivan were arrested on Saturday last, at their 
lodgings, 68 Goerck-street, upon a charge of coining spuri- 
ous halves and quarters of a dollar. On searching the pre- 
mises, false coins of various kinds, in an unfinished state, 
were found together with the implements of trade. ‘The 
prisoners were sent to jail to await their trial at the U. S. 
Circuit Court. 

Fires.—On Sunday morning last a fire broke out at Wil- 
liamsburgh, which for a time threatened to consume the 
greater part of that town. A steam saw-mill, a tar factory, 
and a store-house, 200 feet long, were all destroyed in less 
than half'an hour. 

At 1 o’clock on the same morning the building adjoining 
the Pacific Hotel, 160 Greenwich-street, was discovered to 
be on fire, which, together with two other houses, was de- 
stroyed before the flames could be got under. 


The Merchants and the Sailors.—In consequence of a 
strike for higher wages amongst the sailors, the packets of 
the Ist did not get away until Saturday last. Instead of 
complying with the additional demand, however, the own- 
ers had their crews shipped at Boston, and taken directly to 
their several vessels before the steamboat which brought 
them touched the wharf. On Tuesday last a complaint was 


to prevent sailors going to sea, in order to increase their 
wages. As the landlords get most of the money paid to 
seamen, it is quite probable that they have prevailed upon 
them to raise their prices. The wages heretofore paid 
were $15 per month—those demanded, $18. 


Arrival Extraordinary.—Three Giraffes have arrived 
in this city from the Cape of Good Hope, and will be exhi- 
bited in a few days. They are the greatest living curiosi- 
ties which have ever been imported, and were brought to 
this country at an immense expense. The largest is over 
18 feet in hight. 

§ Croton Riots.—Michael Dunn and Edward O’Brien have 
been convicted of the ferocious assault and battery with intent 
tc kill on Mr. Paul H. Lent, of which we gave an account a 
few weeks since. They were both sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment at Sing-Sing. Mr. Lent has recovered. Those 
implicated in the general riot in April on the line of the 


Aqueduct, in which a man was killed, have escaped convic- 


tion. 





| moral contained in the fullowing lines, wiitten by a cotem- 


filed before the grand jury against the keepers of sailor’ 
boarding-houses, charging them with forming combinations | 
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way, has just published the ‘Marie Louise Quadrilles,’ 
from the Opera of the Pestilion of Donjamea. This music 
had a great run in Paris. The Song of the Old Maid, 
‘When I wasa Girl of Eighteen,’ is another of his new p 
lications. ? 
Fourteenth Ward Election —At a special meeting of the 
Common Council on Wednesday evening last, the question 
was decided in favor of the sitting members. 7 
Incendiaries.—Two attempts have been made since Sat- 
urday last to fire the frame buildings on Grand, between 
Mangin and ‘Thompson streets. o 
Brooklyn Lawn.—It is proposed in the Brooklyn papers 
to clear away the buildings on Brooklyn Hights, and devote 
the whole space from Fulton Ferry to South Ferry to the 
public use as a promenade or lawn. Also to remove the 
buildings at the foot of the hill, and fill up the dock ona 
line from ferry to ferry, and plant it with trees. 
A New Bank.—The Star states that a Banking Association 
is about to be formed under the General Banking Law, by a 
large number of practical mechanics of this city, with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. 

The Friends of the Whitehall and Rutland ( Vt.) Rail 
Road had a meeting at Rutland a sliort time since, and re- 
solved to prosecute the enterprise. 








APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Collectors of the Customs.—Thomas S. Singleton, New- 
bern, N. C.; James W. Breedlove, New Orleans; Phineas 
W. Leland, Fall River, Mass.; Archer Gilford, Newark N.J. 
Naval Officer.—Benj. Stickney, Newburyport, Mass. 
Surveyors.—Morris Croxall, Camden, N. J.; Wm. Bat- 
terton, Madisonville, La.; John Chew, Havre de Grace Md.; 
Riehard G. Banks, Hampton, Va; Thomas S. Wayne, Sa- 
vannah, Geo. 


Liabilities of those who take Newspapers.—The law de- 
clares that any person to whom a periodical is sent, is res-- 
ponsible for payment if he receives the paper or makes use 
of it if he has never subscribed for it or has ordered it to be 
stopped. His duty in such a case is, not to take the paper 
from the office or person with whom the paper is left, and 
to notify the publisher that he does not wish it: 

If papers are sent to a post office, store or tavern or other 
place of deposite, and are nottaken out by the person to 
whom they are sent, the postmaster, store, or tavern keeper 
&c. is responsible until he returns the paper, or gives notice 
to the publisher that they are lying dead in the office. 


Country Notes at par.—The bills of the fol'owing banks 

are received in deposit at the Bank of America, and probably 

at the other city banks. All of the banks that are termed 

‘ River Banks,’ excepting Orange County; Albany City Bank; 

Mechanics’ and Farmers’, Albany; Commercial Bank, Al- 

bene A Farmers’ Bank, Troy; Lansingburgh Bank; Saratoga 
ank. 





Last Worps or Lorp Byron.—When the eccentric poet 
felt the approach of the delirium that prostrated his powerful 
mind within three days of his death, he exclaimed to those 
around him—and they were his last words—*' I wish it to be 
known that my last thoughts were given to my wife, my child, 
and my sister.” He died at Missolonghi, on the 17th of 
April, 1824, in the 37th year of his age. There is a fine 


porary poet: 

‘Oh! had his soul to virtue’s cause adhered— 
Had his proud bark her course majestic steered, 
And left on either hand the rocks that rise 
Tn sceptic seas, and brave the sacred skies, 
Then had his days been full; no haughty foe 
Had snatched the laurel from his manly brow. 
But as he is— what tongue will dare defend 
The rake’s bright oracle—the sceptic’s friend, 
Whose mighty mind, forgetful of its aim, 
Stooped from its height and spread its wasting flame ? 
By all regarded with suspicious eye, n 
The bad distrust him, and the virtuous fly. 
Whose works are poison, mixed with so much art, 
That while they please the taste, corrupt the heart; 
Or like false lights displayed on lovely coast, 
They lure us onward till our bark is lust.’ 


Farr Pray.—Mr. Curran, who was a very small man, 
having a dispute with a brother counsel, who was a very 
stout one, in which words ran high on both sides, called him 
out. The other, however, objected. “ For,’ said he, “you are 
so little that I might fire at you a dozen of times without hit 
ting; whereas the chance is, that you would shoot meat the firs: 
fire.” ‘* Upon my conscience, that’s true!” replied Curran; 
“ but to convince you that I don’t wish to take any ad 


Vatue or THE Wittow.—The importance of the 

to man has been recognised ‘from the earliest pr ge. | 
ropes and baskets made from willow twigs were pr 
among the very first of human manufactures, in countries 
where these trees abound. The Romans used the twigs for 
binding their vines and tying their reeds in bundles and 
made all sorts of baskets of them. A crop of willows was 
considered so valuable in the time of Cato, that he ranks the 
salictum, or willow field, next in value to the vineyard and 
the garden. In France, the leaves, whether in a green or 
dried state, are considered the very best food for cows and 
goats; and horses. in some places, are fed entirely on them 
from the end of August till November. Horses so fed, it is 
said, will travel twenty leagues a day without being fatigued, 
In the north of Sweden and Norway, and in Lapland, the 
inner bark is kiln-dried and ground, for the purpose of pi nef 
ing with oat-meal in years of scarcity. The bark of the wil. 
low, and also the leaves, are astringent; and the bark of 
most sorts may be employed in tanning. 





A Ssort Sermon.—*“ A word spoken in season, how good 
it is,” and never perhaps was this proverb more fully verified 
than by the opportunity improved, as all opportunities should 
be, by the late Rev. Rowland Hill. He was once walki 
in Cheapside, on a Sabbath afternoon, when he overheard g 
conversation between two young men of gay appearance, 
who were cluse behindhim. ‘‘ Where shall we go to this eve. 
ning ?”’ asked one of them. ‘‘ Wherever we can have atit 
of fun,” replied the other. ‘‘ Then let us go down to old 
Rowly’s chapel,” said his companion, “there will be some 
funthere.” It was accordingly agreed upon, and while the 
worthy divine was reading the lesson in the evening, his eye 
discerned in the gallery near him the very two persons whom 
he had beheld in the street, but a few hours before making 
the above remark. His text was taken from Psalm ix, 17, 
“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God.” Fora moment the minister paused, and 
then looking them both full in the face, and pointing to them 
with all the dignity of his calling, repeated to them the aw. 
ful denunciation of scripture, adding at the same time, 
“There’srun for ye, my boys!” 


Miss Hargiet Livermore.—Among the passengers in 
the Susquehanna, recently arrived at Philadelphia, was Miss 
Harriet Livermore, the zealous preacher. This lady, about 
two years since, left Philadelphia, to go to Jerusalem. She 
went, tarrying, a short time at London, touching at Gibraltar, 
Malta and the intermediate places and abode for some tims 
in the Holy City, sitting in the sepulchre “ where the Lord 
was laid,” wandering inthe Valley of Jehoshaphat, climbing 
the Mount of Olives, fording Kedron, lingering in Gethse- 
mane, and journeying around places consecrated to Christian 
sympathies and biblical reminiscences. She made the jour 
ney without a male protector. She sojourned in a Catholic 
conrent while at Jerusalem, and was kindly entertained 
She was, when near the Levant, amidst those dying with 
the plague, and once ina place agitated by a tremendous 
earthquake. She has presented the editor of the United 
States (Phil.) Gazette, from whom we receive this informa 
tion, with a promegranate, gathered in the Garden of Geth 
semane. 





Irish GaLLANTRY.—The Catholic chapels in many of the 
poorer parts of Ireland are but very scantily furnished. Jn 
one of these humble places of worship three stranger ladies 
made their appearance at the moment when the priest was 
about to commence the service of the day. Gallantry isl 
ways uppermostin an Irishman’s mind, even though hebes 
priest as well as an Irishman. So it was on the present oe 
casion. Anxiova to do honour to his female visitors, he om 
dered some of his flock to hand chairs to the ladies, His di- 
rections were—“ Boys, three cheers for the ladies,” anor 
der which was instantly obeyed with an alacrity and > 
of lungs creditable to the “ finest pisantry in the w 





FisuinG.—Gruignoli, the son of a fisherman, a priest in-8 
rich abbey in Florence, had anet spread all day on the table 
of his apartment, to put him, as he said, in mind of his.ork- 
gin. The abbot dying, this dissembled humility 
Gruignoli to be chosen his successor; and the net was 
no more. A friend who came to see him the day 
on entering his apartment, said, ‘ Where is the net 1’ —“ There 
is no further occasion for the net,” replied Gruignoli, “ when 
the fish is caught.” 


“ 


Most Destructive Fire in Nantucket !—A fire broke out 
Tuesday morning in Mr. James’s rope-wulk, and im thie 
hours and a halt destroyed twenty-five buildings, i 
besides the rope-walk, three lerge oil and candle 
ries, ten dwellings, &c. The quantity of oil in town was 
large. Total loss estimated at from three to four hundred 
thousand dollars. About 200,000 gallons of oil, it is beliew’ 
ed, were consumed, on which only $1,000 was i . 
Messrs. Athearn, Jones, Folger, Hussey, James, Crnsip 








vantage, 
you may chalk my size. upon your body, and all hits out of 
the ring shall go for nothing.”” ¥ 


French, and Coffin, aeé the principal sufferers. 4 
Five wooden buildings a sows up, and the fire thas 
arrested. _ > [Samo 
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, 2 HE AT RES. a 
Eines Tare—This charming and unrivaled actrees commenced a 
new engagement at the Park on Monday evening last, and notwith- 
standing the inclement weather, was greeted back again by quite a 
full and fashionable house. Her southern tour has been a most suc- 
cessful one, and at the west the ‘ Hoosiers, Suckers, Corn-Crackers’ 
end all turned out en masse to welcome her. In fact, her whole career 
in this, ‘ the land of promise,’ has been one uninterrupted succession 
of triumphs. } 

Miss Tree is, beyond dispute, the most accomplished actress on the 
stage; and it is with pleasure we perccive that here she is as much ap- 
preciated as at home. Exposure and a southern sun have cast an au- 
burn tinge upon her fair complexion; yet, notwithstanding the fa- 
tigues of traveling, her health has much improved. 

Since her return, she has appeared in ‘ Beatrice,’ ‘ Ion’ and ‘ Viola,’ 
and will perform in Bulwer’s ‘Lady of Lyons’ on Monday evening 
next. ‘Pauline’ is a character well suited to her talents, and will for 
several nights draw overflowing houses. Her friends are expected to 
rally strong next week, and lucky may he think himself who gets a 
comfortable seat. 

A recent draft on Boston has produced us both an actor and an ac- 
tress, of whom the New-York public heretofore have known but little. 
Mr. Murdock, who appeared as ‘ Benedict’ on Monday night last, is 
a most delightful actor, and will prove a most valuable auxiliary to the 
powerful stock company of the Park. He is a much better performer 
than Mr. Mason, and, in his linc, is equaled by few. Of Miss McBride 
we cannot say so much. 

The Park appears to have full swing at present. The manager has 

naged to polize the chief attractions now amongst us, and so 
speedily replaces one star by another, that the minor Theatres have 

but a slender prospect of success, 








A New Hat.—Has auy poet ever sung the praises of this article? 
If so, we should like to quote from him. Some parodist of Byron, 
indeed, has strung out a screed of blank verse, commencing— I had 
a hat, which was not all a hat’—but that does ngt auswer. We are 
about to speak of one which is ‘all a hat'—the real thing, without 
mistake or blemish. I here is solid comfort iu the possession of such 
atreasure. It is what the sated monarch sighed for—the discovery 
ofanew enjoyment. Perchance the wearer is ove of the multitude 
whom Fortune treats unkindly in this day of her gloomy tyranny— 
whose daily studies are uf notes pay.uble and de ts uacollectable, and 
whose nightly dreams are of duas, protests, sheriffs and Sub-Trea:s- 
uries. His hat has of course gone into a decline: it has b , step 
by step, smooth at the corners—short ia the nap 1 bare in 
spots—shocking bad, He hus the horrors, of course. But Fortune 
relents a moment, and bestows a smile, in the shape of a new hat, 
upon him. Atonce,heisanew man. As the wholesome luxury for 
the first time ‘sits lightly on its throne,’ its gentle aud grateful pres- 
sure just titillates the summit of his ear, rejoices his cranium, and 
stirs up hisideas. He broods no more over misfortune, present or 
prospective; bis thoughts are of fame, or wealth, or happiness. He 
feels that the Specie Circular is done over. The silky <oftuess de- 
scends into his spirit, au! he is ripe for deeds of philanthropy or 
generosity. 4.ahomet, when he made his grand tour of the heavens, 
had doubtless goue to sicep with a new hat ow instead of his night- 
cap; but he might have ransacked all Arabia, and Asia Minor to 
boot, without fiuding so rich an article in this line as Wright & Co. 
manufacture at 146 Chatham-street, and are most happy to dispense 
to their customers and the public at the uniform and ridiculously 
low price of Three Fifty. (See advertisement.) 














PARK THEATRE. 

MONDAY EVENING, June 1!—Last Night hut 2of Miss TREE— 
will be presented the LADY OF LYONS; Pauline, (her first appearance in 
this character) Miss TREE—Melanotic, Mr. Murdvek. 

TUESDAY, 12—Last Night but 1 of Miss Tree—ION; Ion, Miss Tree, 

WEDNESDAY, 13—Mr. MURDOCK’S Benefit. 

THURSDAY, 14—Last Night of Miss TREE—The LADY OF LY- 
ONS; Pauline, Miss Tree; Melnotte, Mr. Murdock. 

FRIDAY, 15—Benefit of Miss TREE. 

> Admission —Box, $1 09; Pit, 50cts.; Gallery, 374. Doors open 
at7; curtain rises at 7}. 





fFAaccied, 
yo Tith ult. by Rev. J. B. Stratton, Wm. Miller to Miss Doro- 


y 
sian 3ist, by Rev. D. Downer, Dr. Peter Burnet to Miss Mary 
On povettny ba tom by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Jacob M. Smith to 


Miss Delia E. 1 


On Sunday, by =. William Adams, Edward Bacon to Miss Mary 
McFarren. 


On Tuesday, by his Honor the Mayor, David Barker to Miss Julia 
Aun Barnet. 
a » by Rev. Dr. Milnor, Robert T. Steele to Miss Maria Harden 
by Rev. Dr. Berrian, Edward H. Arthur to Miss Geraldine 
Also, by Rev, D. A! Nicholas Wi 
an beel, and illiamson to Miss Mary Rebec- 


Died 
On Saturduy last, Cyrus M, Stebbins, aged 
Iso, Edward J. 21. = 


= Graigan, 85. 
rst Mrs. Mare tae 
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NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT--Priday, June ©, 1638. 








TICLES. 
ASHES, 
Pot, Jst sort, 1833... 100 B..4 75.@.4 8% 
Pearl. ...2.-.ccee+e0000....5 15.@.5 75. 
BRISTLES, 
Russia, first sort. .....do..... 92.@.. 95. 
Do. ...common. ..-.,do..... 33.@.. Id) 
American.. .... + .++++d0..... 25.@.. 65» 


CANDLES, 
Tallow, mould. ..+++..d0..... 14.@.. 16. 
Do... .dipped.. ....-.d0..... 12,.@.. 13. 
Sperm, .oee ee seveses-dOreevs B1.@.. 
BX. coccesecvccesessdQreces cos Bee oor 
= hal 10 00.210 50 
vi covees® chal,...10 00.0 . 
Sidney Acq. 0000000. dO.ceces «2+ Dee vee 
Virginia.........+0+.d0.....7 W.@.8 ... 
ite. ....¥ 2000 ibs...7 00.@.8 50. 
COCOA, 
Caraccas. ......+..9 ™...... 12.@.. 14. 
Trimidad. .......++0-0....4. .7.@.. 8. 
Guayaquil... ...+.++2-d0...... .54@.. .6. 
coccce cocccceCeROccetce oOo Doe 63 
St. Domingo,......--d@...+.. «@..54 .6. 
COFFEE, 
Mocha. .. cee. ceeee + sdOsceees 15.@.. 16. 
Java....... sccccccceBccccce BLEW ee B 
Porto Rico.......++--d0..+... 10.@.. 
Laguira.....ccceees-dO.ceree O.@.. 10. 
Cuba. .ccccccccccccecdOccccee -9-Dee 
Brazil......... eBO.cccee .9.0.. 
St. 1 anne cee edOrcceee -8.Oe~ 
COPP 
. SR 24.@.. BW. 
Brazicrs.. ..000.++00+d@...2.. 28.@.. «++ 
Pig « ccccccccccccces dO. cecee -2+@Dee 
Old. ceccessccccecs -G0.c.05. 16.00. 
Bolt. ..eccccecerseecd@. secee 20+ @ee 2. 
COTTON, 
New-Orleans........ do. . 8.@.. 13. 
Alabama... ...0002++.-d0..0.0. -8.@.. 13. 
Floridan. ...00+.000-d0..e002 -8.@.. 13. 
Upland. ..600.ee000+-dO.seeee -8¢@.. Ll. 


DLS. CTS. DLS. CTS. 


P bri.....7 4.7 50. 
dO. e0e-T 2. -@.7 WB. 
--7 75.@.8 00. 






Fredericksburg. oe 
Petersb ey ee eoeed 3.2 . 
paper hm + ae: esa ~ eve 
ine middlings.. «.++-d0...... o0:@-. «++ 
.-@.5 12. 
oesceces sO... 624 @ sa 
Do. ...do.. ws. - hhd.... iT ow. @is 00. 
FURS ‘AND SKINS, 
stay wrerbd B..... 
Do. ...South........do.... 
Do. ...West...... Ds 
Otter.......++...-- skin...4 ...@.7 
Raccoon, 8. and W... do....++ .9.@-. 18. 
Detroit.....do....+. %5.@.. 35. 


Rye... 000000 cevcccee GOs cece 


Martin, Canada.. .....do...+.. 85. ‘@. < 
oda Warceceved do.....1 124@ @.1 50. 
Mink, South GN. .4..dO. eee W.@.. 0. 
Bear, North. cocccscecdOccee 1 0.@.4 D. 
Do..South & West..do...... 75.@.2 50. 
Buffalo Rebes........do.....4 ...-@.6 .. 
Deer, shaved.. .... -PD...... 27.@.. 474'8 
Do..in hair, summer.......-+ 25.@.. 3% 
Do.. .do....winter........... 15.@.. B. 
GRAIN, 
Wheat N. R.....9 bush...... .-.@Dee one 
Do. . Westortin. .000-d0.seees 00e@ee one 


Do... Virginia... +00 -dOseeeee oee@ee one 

-»North-Carolina.do...... ...@++ «.- 
Rye..Northern. .....do..... 1 01.2.1 03. 
Grn Soe North..do...... 78.@.. %0 
Do. White, L.L&Jer.do...... 78.@.. 80. 





Do.. 'Bucksport do. 0 Os cece cee@ « wee 
Herrings. .......+++-d0.....2 ...@.2 75. 
papery box...... 45.@.. 89. 


<=" Raisins, Malaga... csk.....5 ...@.5 25 
Bloom... box.....1 60.@.1 70. 
Masceidlt--don....1 60.@.1 70 












Ps 


An ae H. Midi 28. 





rdeanz,,..d0..+--+ oh 








ee. + 
ess. .+.--9 bri....14 ...@i4 
Do..Prime. -do...-J1 Obc@1i bo. 
Do. .Cargo GOs seees oe. Bee ccs 
Pork. Mess.. oraeeet @0 75. 
Do..Prime oe 15 @16 0. 
erty ---B.. eee 


Do.. ping ......do...... 17.@., 
De. Phideebin. ae 18.@.. 15, 
G0. 005. 6... 9, 
Hams, smoked. .....d0. .««. It. 2.. 
RICE, Southern. .Y 100 B....4 50.0.5 Par 
SALT, 

Turks Island... bush...... 33.@., 34. 
Bonaire. 0000. eee. 32.0... ... 
00 0s secee 32.@.. “oe 


0000s veces coe@ee coe 
St. Ubes.. +0. 000. 35.@ 


Lisbon. .......++000-O-.eees 32. @.. 36. 
Cadizee.seecseesees+dOssecee 33.@.. 33. 
Spverpedd ipeend. pein ties H.@.. %. 
..fine...do.. sever k 80. . 
TPETR * ~— 


SAL E, 
Refined.....+-000.9 BW. s.00. .8.@.. .88 
Crude, E. Lseee++0+sd0s so00, 6.@.. .h 


Clover... eoccccces eeceee cer Dee ove 
Timothy... tce 7 bush...... 00.@.. ... 


Flax Rs cccveeee+AOcenree OO.@.. cae 
SHEF-TINGS, a! 


Russia, aa % pee....1k ...@11 3. 
Do... brown... .+++-dOrese.9 ...@.9 50. 
SOAP, NYork, brown. -¥B.... .5.2@.. .6. 
Do. ..Castile.. . +++ +.+.d0.... . iz. @.. 
SPICES, P 
assia, in mats..-+++-dOrseees 114@.. 12. 
Cloves... ccccccscsrecdOrccece 4 @.. 2. 
Ginger, race......+..d0...... .k@.. 
Do. .ground........do. -6.@.. 10. 
Nutmegs.....+..+++-0..++.1 ...@.1 










Curacoa 
Ivica... . 











Do.Am..do........do....10 00.@12 ... 


Ochre, yel. dry...--% BD...-++ -U@-. .2. 
pebomael deta B----3r 3s. 6. 


Secs eveel ...@.1 50. 

oT 3... -44@,. .5. 

vi be.bik...® gal @.. 34 
Vermilion. ....-...¥ ™.....1 .5.@.1 10. 
Agmange, Bes... Bas «0-5 ---@.9 DB, 






20, ccoee +e+@ee .8. 















Penmessee, 000000 002-dO.cecee o2e Dee one Do.Southern .......do...... 78.@.. 80. oo ecece erreeeeesGOcceces -THD.. TR 
LOTTON BAGGING, Barley, NR... .0000..dOccecee eoe@e- ove} Pimento, Jam.e....0sd0.0... .5h@-- .54 
Heinp. ...220-20e0 y yrd...... 16.@.. 22.| Oats, South & North..do...... 32.@.. 44.|SPIRITS, 
Flax. ...2s0see0000+-00.se000 15.@.. 18.) Beans.....§ tee. 7 bush....)2 50. @i3. Brandy, Otard....¥ gal.....1 50.@.1 62. 
American... ...+++00sd0.ee+e. o+@.. 22.| Peas, white dry.....0d0...-.8 «.+-@.8 50. Do....Rochelle.....do.....1 W.@.. ..- 
DIAPERS, Russia, broad. pe.2 ...@.2 .64;}|GUNPUWDER, Do....Bordeaux....do.....1 18 @.1 Wh 
DOMESTIC GOODS, American...-..-% 25 B.....3 25.@.5 75.| Rum, Sam heres. -do.....1 1258.1 50. 
Shirtings, brown, 3-4......+++ -5.@.. -7.| English... ..ecs+ eee -do.....3 0.@.6 25.| Do. S.Croix, dd.do.do...... 05.@.1 ... 
+ sees eDPOWM, I-B..eeeeeeee »7-@.. -9./ HEMP, Do.N.Orls ...1st.do.do...... 40.@.. 50. 
Do. ......bleached. .......... -7.@.. 10. Russia, clean..... ® ton...205 ...@210 . Do. N. E.....1st.do.do...... 36.@.. 38. 
Re cocoa expe chooanes 10.@.. 12.| Manilla. ..........+.do....150 ...@... -.| Gin..Holland...do...do.....115.@. .. 
Sheetings, brown, 4-4. . ese sTh@.e 10h) Sisal... ....00++0-2-..40....10 ‘@i40 Do..Med, Swan.....do..... 1 10.2.1 10, 
Spe *S So Siseeee 12.@.. 14.| American, dew-rot. ido... .130 ...@140 .. Do. .Hour-Giass....du.....t 02.@.1 04, 
Do... ..bleach’d, 4-4.....000- 10.@.. 18.| HOPS—First sort, 1837..9 1... .5}@.. .i4| Do..Country.......do...... 40.@.. 55. 
Do. ..+.+. -00,05u- 4 bse «++» 13.@.. 16.; HORNS—Ox & Cow... 100. '3 00.@. 7 00. Whiskey..Rye...... do...... 314@.. 33, 
es seen yd....e+ 10.@.. 14.) INDIGO, Cider Brandy........do..... - 4&.@.. 49. 
sepa facyn +++ 4-40.-0+4+ .7-@.. 29. Bengal. «++.+++++-.¥ B.+-..1 65.@.2 25. STEEL, 
Plaids. 0 Wes wwesee ee Oe wre ee ©8-@ee 10.) Manilla. .-as-0+++00+dO-+.- +~ 80.@.1 25.| German.........+.% B...... 104@.. 
Stripes, fastcolors..........-+- -8.@.. 12.| Crraccas........+0+ _ +++] 10.@.1 35.| English, Hoop L.....d0...... 14@.. i 
Fustiams.. 0000. seeeeseeseeeee 14.@.. 16.| Guatamala.. ......-+-d0...... 65.@.1 40.) Spring.......-+..000+ Decevee «te Bee oT 
Satinets... ........000.+-ee++-- 35.@.1 25. |LEAD, Trieste, in boxes.....d0...... _8. @.. 8 
Checks, 4- itn coc tanegeecvhta RO Max 04s Pigs -eecceseeseee-Y B...0-. 5.@.. 5) American,,..........d0...... RD.. .6. 
Cotton Yarn, No.5.@10.% ib... a QO.) Bare. cvcccccccescceesdQseccee «+.@-. 64 SUGARS, 
Do....do..No.t1@13....... » QU @.. BB.) Bheet.. .orccreeceeescdOrcecee -64@... British Isles. ......9 TM. .eeee 0. @Bew one 
Do. ...do..No.14@18..... oes RG... GtDs6ebsccse0e.. GO. .ee00 04.@.. 24 St. Croix..... co ceke lll b coon + -74@.. BR 
Do. ...do..No.19..... od Heodu Cee 23. LEATHER, New-Orleans.... nosed GO. .cce. -6.@e0 67 
And rise one cent per No. Sole... .oak.........d0...+-. 18.@.. 24.| Havana.white.......do..... - 1038@..°12. 
Satinet Warps,on beams..yd.. .5.@.. «.- Do....-hemlock.....do...++- 17.@.. 18} Do....brewn....... OWocccce ofe Boe f 
CK, Do.....damaged....do.....- .5.@.. 134 Do....Muscovado...de...... .6.@.. .7 
Dimity Brusgins. ...........19 ...@.. «..-| MAHOGANY, Brazil.white......... do. .+.. -9F@.. .10 
logan do & wocccepccccel’d coc ne ae St. Domingo. cobee Saf ~ eccce 11.0... 24. -brown...... qli@cncenc , die 
Zot. and Koncp............16 00.@18 ..| Honduras ..........-do...... -4$@ Manilla. brown.......do...2.. -1.@.. .% 
Third quality..............13 00.@14 ...| MOLASSES, LUMP ,.esseecseeeeesdOceceee 14.0.. 15. 
Inferior .........+.+ eveseeee1l 00.@12 00.) New-Orleans......¥ gal..... = > a4 be co conccececoeed do...... 15.@.. 16. 
Revemse cocccs coccccccccccs 8 60.@10 00.| Porto Rico & St.Croix........ 35 38. | TALLOW, Foreign. -¥ B...... .8.@.. .9. 
Holland, A A. ....0.2.2+++-25 00.@26 00.) Trinidad, Cuba......do...... 33. a 45.| Do.. +es.-American . -40....2. .8@.. Of 
Amcrican, all Flax, Mart. and Guad...¥ gal...... 265 @.. 275|TEAS, 
Joy’s No. la%.......--++6 -11 00.214 50.| Hav, and Matan......do...... 28.@.. 28) Imperial........5.97 Bo cccce 55.@.1 nee 
Cotton, Paterson, No. 1lal0.yd. 28.@.. 41.} English Islands......a0...... ...@.. ...| \Gunpowder.,........do...... 55.@.1 ... 
DYE-WOODS, NAVAL STORES, i A ey ee do...... 40.@.. 87, 
Brazilletto. .~..-}% tom...... «2+@-- OO.) Tar.......eeeee.s brl.....2 —— 225.| Young Myson........do...... 27.@.. 87 
Camwood. ......++++.d0....75 ...@77 30. — ay Ye Te ee Hyson Skin....... ceehOcccce. .O.. > 
He Cuba. .......do....26 50.@22 00.) Rosin......++- enccedDoccee 1 50° oi 624) Souchong............ d0...... W.@.. 35 
Do.... Tampico. ...d0.. -.19 00.220 00. Tarp. Wits, th. «oMbeceod BD cc TE BisccdccccoctcceMivicces 13.@.. 17. 
Do.....Savanilla....do....16 00.@17 00. wees Spe  gal...... 30. @.. 33.;| TOBACCO, 

Do..Carth & Marac.do..... etecccede ccc OILS, Richmond & Pet’g....do...s+. -5.@.. 9. 
Logwood .Cain’y..+...do....30 00.@31 00. Florence.....30 flask bx.....4 25.@.4 59.| North-Carolina.....,do...... 5.@.. ial 
Do......St.Dom....do....22 00.@25.00.| Freneh....12 m= 0th 3 ...@.3 87}| Kentucky ....eeer.+dO.seece .44@.. UU 
Nicaragua. Bonaire..do...... ...@.. «.. » oa TS ae pesst -.-@1 05 | Cuba.....+2s-seracsdQ..+s0. 14,@-- 28. 
Do. ......Coro..... Becctece bee @.. cee] Palm. ....cccccccc eG Deccese .8.@.. ...| St. Domingo.........do0....-. 23@.. W. 
Do. ...++-Hache....do....37 50.@40 00. Sieoeed, Amer.... # gal...... 70.@.. 72.| Manuf’d, besos dos 0000. 144@.. 16. 
Do. ....--Lima.....do....55 00.@60°00*} “Do. .«.Eng.&Dutch. do...... 73.@.. 78. Do..»++N0. 2. ++-..d0. sooee 13.@.. 14. 

FISH, Whiale......... écvccEccccce SO ce Bi = Eiibecas No. 3.......do...... 12.@.. 13. 
Dry Cod. soveeee ed Cwt....-3 50.0. rt Summer......do..... - 78.@., &. Ladies Fw —— do...... 16.@.. 1. 

scaled. ...++-do....-2 ...@.2 ...-Winter......d0..++.. 85.@.. 87. Oe oe 20.@.. 4%. 
Do. «..picklod...¥ bel... 4 ---@.450,| Liver, Straits.....9 bri....-. --+ Dye. nce WHA -Blab...% 1. 2.@.. ene 
Salmon...do....«.+..do+s.-16 50.@17 50.) Do..Shore & .do...-12 00.013 00.)W WINES, 
Do....smoked....47 M...... ..-@.. -.-/OSNABURGS.......9 yd..+++. -74@.. 10.| Madeira. ....+....¥ gal.....1 eA see 
Wacherel.Ile. 1. ...<ae....f1 50.@ . 00.| PAINTS, Sherry... ee eeceee dO cess 1 10. 
Do. ..+++No. 2. ..+2-d0..... 9 8342... ... Lead, red, Am....% cwt...... 00.@.8 50. Canary, Cog’!’s..... cocE@occece 33. -1 3. 
- cove elt, Be ccc eM@ccces 6 00.@.. ... Do. . white,dry, Eng. do....1 -@13. Teneriffe, L.P.. ......dO.s00++ 75.@:. 80. 
Shad,Conna. Mess..¥ bri..... « +0+@.s eee) Do.Eng.gr'd oil...- ‘do....13 00. @lt 0. .. 55. 


Do....¢ seeceeeshOrceeee 50. 
oo = St. 
a, ee eeeeree eevee 

Seen en dss 37. 


Claret. .ds... cask......12 
Do,..in bottles.....doz,....1 
POrt. «cee ce cee eee Rak coves 60. 


Me ewe ee ese ence 


Marseilles Mad. 


wee 00e8Oe sees. BW 


Bunch......-do..++-2 05.@.2 1 I 
--Smyrna...P H...... 2.@.. oe CORPEC s+ vee AGeoeeeT oe+@-8 22.) Catalonia... ceseeess-dOsceees 30 
Do.....Sultana.....do...+0. .4.@.. .5.| Whiting, Eng....+»--d0-.-... ... @.. ...|\ WOO 
Currants, Zante... +...d0...... 8.@.. « eerentin hegre eased phe ia Am. De. fal bead Berit do... 45.@.. 50. 
Almonds, soft shell...do. 8.@ a eee meee . BSESsccsee * o¥e 
weve «eed « .ssdo.. Am «ce. -do.....1 50.@.1 62.) Do..§ avd §..do....do...... 383... ... 
rec ~ wom, on Oe Ne aie 00.@.5 ... eS ee SS LPF | 
. 18; ..@ ton.:.4 50.@.. ..: ee rr 
RB cee Be ccoce 30D... .% 0. To oo EO. ce e000 Oveeee. 33.@-> x. 
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ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE AND GUITAR—BY CHARLES PINKNEY, ESQ. 








glancing on dew-drop and flower, The lamp’s sil-ver brightness il-lumines thy bower ty sounds thy ac-cents the si-lence in-vade; A. 
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SECOND VERSZ. ‘ THIRD VERSE. 
I change the soft lute for the trampet’s loud peal ; The hand theu hast scorn’d shall be red in the strife ; 
My war-steed shall bound from his master’s arm’d heel ; The boldest in combat are weary of life; 


The heart that has quail’d ’neath one glance of thine eye, Farewell, then, thou false one — the effort is made — 
Shall guide me in buttle te do or to die! | I leave thee — thea hearest my last serenade. 


GUITAR ACCOMPANIMENT. 
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